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They keep sales rolling 
by LONG DISTANCE 







ELEPHONE 


IN ATLANTA, GEORGIA, a wide-awake automobile con- 








cern worked out a follow-up telephone sales cam- 





paign. Telephone sales are assigned definitely to one 





employee and are his entire work. Fifteen days after 





the visit of each salesman this magn gets the dealer 
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on the telephone and solic its additiona 





The telephone sales cost of this new business runs 








extremely low—often as low as one-half Or one per 





cent on the total volume of new business secured! 








Bonps AND BRICKS, ice cream and locomot 
coal, groceries and flowers, textiles and re 


lities are | 





al d doze s of other commoc 






by long distance telephone. Long dist: 

tomers and prospective buyers who otherw 

reached so cheaply or promptly, if at all. They save tl The Comme: ee ead B 
strength and health, as well as the time, of executives and will glad 





salesmen. A long distance call covet 







of miles and gets the answer ina small fraction of the timeand time you can talk 4 r4 t like king across 
trouble required by any other means of com! icatio the street. What far-distant vould y like to make, 
Are you and your concern using your telephor P 
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3 years ago you had to go 
to one source for your litho- 
graphic requirements—to = an 
entirely different source (prob- 
ably the Kaumagraph Com- 
pany) for your’ trademark 
transfers. 


What a nuisance it was 
what an inconvenience! 


So a little over a year ago, 
at the suggestion of many of 
our customers, the Kauma- 
graph Company established a 
lithographic department. And 
now many of our old custom- 
ers are finding it a great con- 
venience to get both their lith 
ographic and transfer require- 
ments from the same. single 


source 


We wish you’d write us for 
actual samples of either serv- 
ice or both, for these photo- 
graphs do justice to neither! 


1926. 
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How do you want it? 


WE ARE prepared to deliver Celanese brand yarn, 





















wound on beams, sized and tinted, réady for the loom. 
Whether or not you do your own winding, this special 
service is very important to you. Through it the sizing 
and warping operationts are eliminated, costs are appre- 
ciably lowered, and production is greatly accelerated. 

We also furnish Celanese brand yarn on cops (5”, 6” or 
7”) or on skeins, sized and tinted or dyed. 

For the convenience of the knitting trade Celanese 
brand yarn is now delivered not only in skeins and on 2- 
ounce paper cops, but also on cones which contain approxi- 


mately 114 pounds net. 





Our dyeing and textile experts are 
at your service, always ready to 
help you use Celanese brand yarn 


to your profit 


CELANESE 
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BRAND YARNS 


Tbe AMERICAN CELLULOSE & CHEMICAL 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Lid 


15 East 26TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE: TODD B. MEISENHEIMER 
ROOM I116, JOHNSTON BUILDING, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


CELANESE is the registered trademark, in the United States, of The American Cellulose & Chemical Manufacturing Company, Ltd., 
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April, Nineteen-Twenty-Six 


A Move in a Dangerous Direction. as a rule, much higher 


It is difficult to argue against a proposal that in itself Federal Government 


one is not patently objectionable. If a Federal Depart- provocative of abuses 


ent of Education should heighten the “dignity” of teach- ther than the school 


++ } ] + ] 
lts Senools a virtual 


ing—as it might—and have no power to interfere with the 
schools, one naturally would be inclined to favor its es- ment. 

tablishment. Teaching certainly is as important as many ——_— 

things which now have representation in the President's Look to the Waterways. 


cabinet. In fact, it may be too important for such rep- 
‘esentation to be desirable or safe. It generally is agreed that no more railroads of 
While it is hard to argue against a Federal Department sequence will be built in this country. Abandoned railwa 
of Education without power, it is difficult to understand mileage now about equals new construction, which | 
10ow such an enterprise would be an improvement on the only for meeting exceptional conditions. 
present excellent bureau which handles the same subject While rail transportation will grow, 
and in the same way outlined for the proposed depart- will not correspond as in the past with the gross 
ment. A department of cabinet rank necessarily would be use of transportation facilities. The publie roads, 
directed by a person who would be something of a poli- widely adapted to the of trucks, are taking over 
tician; for members of the cabinet must advise and assist and more earrying that formerly was done by the 
the President with regard to many matters other than roads. Even some of the railroads are supplantit 
those in their own portfolios. The chief of a bureau may and passenger cars with trucks and busses, just 
be as aloof from politics as the head of a college, and this street railways are putting on bus services instead 
generally has been true of the ones who have directed the _ tending electrie 
Bureau of Education in Washington. It is an historical truism, however, that virtually 
But if it were certain that a department never would) mechanism i + displaced by another. Devices 
be more than an expansion of the bureau, its establish- make basic changes in practices supplement 
ment still might be justified. That, however, is by no they supplant. Good high 
means certain. If it were, there probably would be very than they take away from 
little demand on the part even of its proponents for a_ edly will continue to be essential. The motor truck 
Federa] Department of Education. The establishment of never take the box ear’s place in long-distance earryi 
the department in all probability would be only a step And present railway facilities are not and never will 
towards the nationalization of the public schools—and as a whole fully adequate. They must be supplemented 
nothing more unfortunate could occur. Immediately the something other than the motor ve 
proponents would renew their demand for Federal aid for Transportation by water lagged 
the schools, and Federal aid will lead to Federal meddling railway development. Unfortunately, 
with the operation of the schools, and quite probably to  antagonistically to the river steamboat 
Federal control. And this is the worst thing that could of harmoniously, as in Germany. T 
happen to the schools, if not the country. for our complex rate structure, 
At first thought, a national system of publie schools It might have been different 
may seem desirable. No doubt such would bring about had been permitted to take over water-carrying 
more uniform practice, longer terms in many communities, and operate them as adjunets. That certainly would have 
and better pay for teachers in the poorer sections of the been better than the cessation of water-carrying develop- 
country. The schools, however, would be improved in only ment which took place. 
the mechanical sense. Studies show that the closer the With the building of new railroads eurbed by 
management, even the support, of the schools is to its pat- nation of economie factors, the restoration and exploitat 
rons the better the education that is provided by it. Those of water-borne carrying is becoming vitally necessary. We 


schools which receive least state government support rank, have the biggest natural system of waterways with which 
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any country is blessed. There are thousands of miles of 
navigable rivers, piercing productive regions, on which 
craft bigger than fishing boats rarely is seen. Millfons 
of dollars of public funds, redolent of the “pork barrel,” 
have been spent on them to the satisfaction of little more 
than community pride and cupidity. 

The time is now at hand when something can be done 
with the inland waterways. This is illustrated by what is 
Canal in 
goods ean be transported 
via intercoastal vessels plying between the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts almost as quickly and much more cheaply 
Intercoastal ship- 


being done with the Panama handling trans- 


continental freight. Ordinary 


than by railroads across the continent. 
ping made possible by the canal is one of the biggest na- 
tional developments of recent years. The railroads haven't 
suffered notably from the loss due to the deflection of 
shipping to steam vessels plying this virtually new trade. 
And they will miss it less and less as the burden of trans- 
eannot be deflected inereases with the 


portation which 


growth of the country. 

Inland waterways offer opportunities for even more 
ponderable developments than that of intercoastal trade 
via the canal. The day will come when ocean-going ves- 
sels of large size will operate regularly from the Great 
Lakes to foreign ports. Government experts estimate that 
the Mississippi and its tributary rivers can be developed 
into a 9,000-mile consolidated system of navigable water- 
ways, “through which twenty States could find cheaper 
transportation for their import and export raw materials 
and much advantage in interior distribution.” 

Small ocean-going vessels reach the Great 
Lakes through the Welland canal from the Atlantic, and 
a large volume of freight moves by barge from the lakes 
southward to the Atlantic via the Erie canal. The Saint 


Lawrence river development in Canada, if ever undertaken, 


now can 


and completed, will make the Great Lake ports truly for- 
eign ones. 

There also are big possibilities in streams that. do not 
tie in with the vast Great Lakes and Mississippi systems 
of inland waterways. These should be viewed no longer 
as mere pretexts for getting appropriations for local ex- 
penditure from Congress. The time is approaching when 
their use in a big way will be essential; the time is here 
when their use would be highly economic and profitable. 


Encouraging Folk to Lose Money. 

The tax act passed by the present Congress is undoubt- 
edly the best one of its kind that has been produced in 
The Federal inheritance tax probably should 
There are 


many years. 
have been abandoned, as the Senate decreed. 
quite serious objections to its being retained, as was finally 
done, as a coercive measure. This form of taxation should 
be left wholly to the States—to be employed or not, as they 
will. The only justification of a Federal inheritance tax is 
the probable need of a better distribution of large for- 
tunes earned from operations in more than one State. But 
as retained by Congress, this form of taxation ean achieve 
only slightly in that respect. Its aim is to force the States 
to levy similar taxes. When the next Congress reviews the 
subject, more knowledge on this exquisitely intricate prob- 
lem will be available. 

The repeal of the capital stock tax, as levied separately 
from the income tax, was a wise move from the adminis- 
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trative point of view. While successful corporations must 
pay the tax in the form of an increased contribution from 
income, the change removes the bother of making double 
returns on different bases. 

However, a subtle and possibly important principle 
may be involved in the change, no matter how justified it is 
on grounds of expediency. Taxes trend more and more 
towards concentrating on success. The person or firm that 
is unsuccessful gets the benefits of Government just as 
much as does the one that sueceds. While in the end all 
taxes must necessarily come from earnings, it hardly is 
proper for taxes to lend encouragement to losses. And 
that is what the income taxes on corporations probably do. 

The capital stock tax did not take immediate cognizance 
The latter, being uni- 


of earnings, as does the income tax. 
form and calculable, is essentially an excise tax on profits. 
With respect to this tax, the well-managed corporation is 


more a tax collector than a But if the badly- 
managed one collects the tax and then loses it there is no 
recovery. -Succintly, the tax margin may sometimes be pro- 


vocative of a recklessness which otherwise might not be 


payer. 


indulged in. 





Real Wages in the United States. 

A eapable economist, after assimilating all the data, 
announced that for the country as a whole real wages in 
the United~States are about 28 per cent higher than in 
1890. The finding should be a sound one, for during the 
period covered-data in detail on the subject have been 
gathered regularly by the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statisties. 

What the finding means is that the average working- 
man can now buy around 30 per cent more of necessaries, 
luxuries and comforts with his earnings than he could 35 
years ago. Moreover, his present earnings represent a con- 
siderably less expenditure of time, which owes to the short- 
ening of the work-day or week. 

The International Labor Office has made similar find- 
ings as to comparative real wages in this country and 
abroad. In these the food buying power of wages in Lon- 
don is treated as the base, or 100. On this basis the buying 
power of wages in Philadelphia in October, 1925, was 189, 
or nearly double the London average. In most foreign 
cities the average was below that of London. The lowest 
figure, only 36, was recorded for Lisbon, Portugal. Outside 
the United States the highest figures are for Ottawa, 169; 
Sydney, 142, and Copenhagen, 117. 

Most of the increase in the buying power of wages in 
this country, says the American economist, has taken place 
since the war, and owes principally to the fact that wages 
have not declined proportionately with prices. 

While he doesn’t go into that phase of it, he no doubt 
would find that very little of the increase owes to arbitrary 
measures for forcing wages upward. It owes, basically, 
to inereased production per man, which in turn owes to 
the improvement of processes, chiefly the amplification of 
the machine factor in production, and other economies at- 
tributable in the main to management. 





Some one has said that the greatest handicap to prog- 
ress is waste energy. Speed up inefficient employees fifty 
per cent and a business will increase in the same ratio— 


if the product is right. 
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A Description of Long Draft Spinning 


BY CARL R. HARRIS, CHAIRMAN SPINNING DIVIS 
AND ROBERT W. PHILIP, ASSOCIATE 








Interest in the subject of long draft spinning on the 
part of American mill men has received a material impetus 
recently as a result of the installation in the Victor-Mona- 
ghan Company in the South, and the Wamsutta Mills 
New Bedford, of the “Casablancas” system of high draft- 
ing for cotton spinning. 

The system has been in more or less general use in 
Spain, Italy, Germany and other foreign countries. Some 
months ago, A. H. Cottingham, general manager, Victor- 
Monaghan Company, Greenville, 8. C., in company with 
Arthur E. Emery, agent, Wamsutta Mills, made a tour of 


mills on the continent, investigating several processes of 


long draft spinning. As a result, the “Casablaneas” pro- 
eess is being installed in the mills mentioned. At the pres- 





ent writing, the Victor-Monaghan Company have 12 frames 
in operation at the Monaghan plant, a similar number at the 
Apalache plant in Greer; the Piedmont Manufacturing 
Company, Piedmont, S. C., is installing the equipment also. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. Cottingham, the writers 
were privileged to inspect the system as it is in operation 
at the Monaghan plant at Greenville, and this article is 
written with a view of describing for Corron’s readers 
this development in cotton spinning. 

Among the points made in favor of the high draft 
method of spinning is that it permits an unusually long 
drafting on the spinning frame, reducing the amount of 
drafting necessary on the fly frames, and usually allowing 
the elimination of one process of roving. Furthermore, due 
to the arrangement of the drafting principle, a wider range 
of fibers~can be taken eare of, no change in roll settings 
due to different length staples being necessary. These 
points will be explained more fully in succeeding para- 
graphs. 

The most striking feature of the apparatus is undoubt- 
edly its simplicity of operation. The revelation to the mill 
nan examining it for the first time is the fact that it in- 
volves no complicated features or intricate design. This 
will be evident to the practical mill man upon a study of 
the accompanying line drawing, Fig. 1, in which the vari- 


ous features of » system are shown, as explained 
g paragraphs. 

No change is made in the top and bottom back rollers, 
or in the top and bottom front rollers, H and J. 


consists essentially of two endless calfskin tapes or 


apparatus and exactness to 


of the tapes 

Aside from 
main change made 
tem isin the a 


and at the same time 


the old system 
The bottom middle 


surface of 


from the saddle. 
Weighting of the 

usual system of 

the customary 


on the middle roll 


ghan installation, 
to dispense with 


ION, SOUTHERN TEXTILE ASSOCIATION, 
EDITOR OF 


COTTON. 


} 
nm ; 
he svVs- 


ye 


s, A; a brass cradle, B, which guides the tapes and rests 
in the middle rollers, designated as C and D; and a rod, E 


which holds, guides and cleans the lower tape or cot, giving 


+ the ai 


rolls, H and I, from the deliver nip 


se of the traveling cots or tapes, eP 
to convert the frame to long draft sys 
tion of the middle rolls. The top middle 





Fig. |. This shows principle of 
*““Casablancas” long-draft spinning. The 
usual back rollers, J and K, and front 
rollers, H and I, are used. B is the 
brass cradle which holds middle rolls 
and traveling cots. At A are shown 
traveling calf-skin cots, driven by 
fluted bottom middle roll C, which re- 
ceives roving from back rolls and de- 
livers it to front rolls. E is a rod which 
holds and cleans the lower tape 


in order to accomodate the top cot, 


this roll, worked in the cap bar, as in 


spinnit go, holds the eradle, B, in piace. 
roll is replaced by a roll, C, which has 
-tooth flutes, and which is driven in the usual 
machine gearing, and which drives the 


lower tape through the grip exerted by the flutes on the 


C. The upper tape or eot revolves 


from the friction with the lower cot by means of pressure 


top rolls is secured by the use oI the 


weights, saddles and stirrups, working in 
manner, and exerting weight on the front 


rolls in the usual way, and producing a pressure 


sufficient to eanse it to revolve from 
, With the positively driven lower tape or cot. 
under-clearer for the bottom front roll is 


ay, while for the top front roll, the re- 


type of clearer is recommended; and in the Mona- 


has proven satisfactory in every way 
use of the top clearer boards. 


the fluted bottom middle roll is 7,8 


inch, and the top middle roll, which acts as a carrier for 


the top tape, measures 3/4 inch in diameter. The tape is 
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the foregoing description it will be readily seen 


the adaptability and simplicity of the system consti 


ute attractive features insofar as the mechanical applica- 


frame is concerned; as it represents more 


proposition on existing frames than 


a “ehange-over 


: completely revolutionary and radical departure from pres 


methods ol drafting which seems to be the « yomon 


mpression of “long-draft” spinning among those who have 


not inspected an installation of the system. 


features thus described, shall 


With the mechanical 


next outline the operation. The roving first 


Fig. 2. 

The cradle marked B in Fig. | is shown here in 
perspective, with top middle roller in position. This 
top middle roller is shown below the cradle, with the 
major dimensions indicated. This roll rests in the 
slot in the regular cap bar in the usual manner. 


and is at once delivered by them to the leather tapes or 
cots, A. Practically the same draft is produced here that 
is found in ordinary spinning. 

the middle rolls to 


System, 


The distanese from the center of 
the center of the front rolls, in the “Casablancas” 
is 19/16 inches, compared with the customary 11/16 inch 
Herein lies the fun- 
With 


this distance of 19/16 inches, the tapes, exerting a soft 


above staple in the regular process. 
damental reason for the development of this system. 


but effective pressure upon the fibers in the roving, carry 
it very near the bite of the front rollers. The practical 
spinner will recognize the point here, since at various dis- 
cussions the point has been brought out “to set the rolls 
as close as possible without getting eockled yarn.” 

The practical mill man knows that, with the variation 
existing in staple cotton, if he sets close enough to take 
eare of the short fibers, he is going to break the long fibers 
or produce cockled yarn. Therefore, he sets wide enough 
apart to prevent breaking the long fibers or cause cockled 
varn. This in turn gives him no control over the shorter 
fibers which are suspended between the middle and front 
roll. 

In the long draft principle, as stated, the tapes carry 
the fibers very nearly up to the bite of the front roll. 
These cots are so close to the bite of the front roll that 
the front roll picks up each individual fiber before it is 
turned loose by the cots. Consequently, it might be said 
that virtually all of the draft is produced between the 
lelivery end of the cots and the front roll. It ean readily 
seen that this has many advantages, in that virtually 
every fiber is picked up by the front roll in order. 

On the contrary, in the old system, as we all know, 
setting a greater distance than the length of the longest 
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staple or fibers in order to avoid the difficulties mentioned, 
the middle roll has turned loose the fibers before they are 


picked up by the front roll. In this way, those fibers 


which are suspended in between the two rolls are likely 


to adhere to those fibers which are being held by the 


middle roll, or they may have a stronger adherence with the 
fibers which have been caught by the front roll. This be 


ing the case, it can readily be seen that in one instance 


they may be jerked forward and in the other instance they 
may be held back, consequently uneven work to a certain 
extent is bound to result. 

Against a customary draft of from 8 to 12 on regular 
spinning, a draft of 20 on the spinning frame is a conserv- 
ative estimate of the possibilities of the “long-draft” sys- 
tem. Myr. Cottingham furinshed the writers with bobbins 
of varn produced on the “Casablancas” system of drafting. 
On the yarn produced on the regular frames, eight tests 
showed an average size of 28.57s and an average breaking 


strength of 54.4 pounds. The percentage of variation from 


Comparative Tests of Yarn Spun with the Regular System of 
Spinning, using 5.60-hank double. roving, and Yarn Spun with 
‘*‘Casablancas’’ system, using 1.50-hank single roving. Pro 
duced in same room 


REGULAR YARN YF: 
Size of 
yarn 


variation from 
average 


Breaking | Weight in Extreme 
strength grains 
57 36 
62 36.7 
55 34.7 
4914 36 
58 36 


to 


4.62% below (1.32) 


t 
Y ~3 -1 WD ~I- 


50% 35 


53 5.11% above (1.46) 
50% 
- | — 


/ 


av. 54.4 | BE } 28.57 | 
| CASABLANCAS YARN 
| Weight in Size of 
strength | grains yarn 
5144 28.99 | 
53 3: 28.57 
50% 29.41 
55% 35.! 28.17 
52 | : 29.41 
56 s 34.: 28.99 


4 3 29.41 89% 
3 3 


9.73% 





variation from 


average 


Breaking Extreme 


below ( 


> 
5 above ( 
‘ 28.57 


4.25% 


av. 53.1 29.15 
These tests were made of 120-yard skeins, broken on an 
automatic power-driven testing machine, all under same con- 


| ditions. 





the average proved to he 4.62 per cent below and 5.11 per 
cent above, or a total variation from high to low of 9.73 
per cent. 

On the yarn produced by the “Casablaneas” system, 
eight tests showed an average of 29.15s, with an average 
breaking strength of 53.1 pounds. The below 
average proved to be 3.36 per cent, and .89 per cent above 
the average, or a total variation from high to low of 4.25 
These tests printed elsewhere in full, show the 


variation 


per cent. 
different breaking strength and weights as found. 

It will be seen that the yarn from the “Casab!ancas” 
system broke 1.3 pounds weaker on the average. However, 
this varn was .58 of a number lighter, which would virtually 
outbalanece the difference in the breaking strength. The 
most striking feature of these tests was the fact that the 
yarn produced on the “Casablancas” system proved to have 
one-half the variation found in the yarn pro- 
duced on the regular system. This is to believe, 
considering the fact that the yarn on the “Casablancas” 
system was being produced from 1.50-hank single roving, 
while on the regular work it was being produced from 5.70- 


less than 
hard 


hank double roving. 
At the Monaghan plant, Mr, Cottingham told us, 30s 
carded yarn is being produced from 1.50 single hank rov- 


ing. At another Victor-Monaghan plant, 50s are being 
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A Close-Up View of Two Units. 


rt 


ade from a 2.50-hank single roving, with a front roll speed 
tf 124 r.p.m., .8 times square root twist In the roving, and 


ipproximately a 3.00 twist multiple in the yarn. Report 
hat the long-draft system produces a Varn with more of a 
“hairy” appearance was not borne out in the examinations 
ade by the writers. 

The advantages in favor of the “long-draft” princip] 
ot spinning, where practically apphed 
able to draft 20 and more on the 
apparent to the experienced mill man. 
finer yarns, the elimination of the second intermediate 


ack frames, and in the mill more common at present 


the South, the elimination of the speeders, is possible, ac 
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At another plant, dyed Indian cotton was being run sue- 
cessfully, 

Inguiries have been received as to the length of life of 
the calf-skin cot used in this system—this being the only 
feature that it would seem wear would affect. According 
to Mr. Cottingham’s investigation on this point during his 
tour of inspectidn, the users of the system estimate the 
life of these cots to be from six to eight years each. This 
seems plausible, as there is no severe frietion on the cots; 
even though they are loose and flexible, no great amount 
of pressure is exerted upon them at any point. 

A natural question for the practical mill man to ask 
would be how the cots on the bottom middle roll are re- 
placed if they should come loose or break for any cause. 
This feature, as explained by Mr. Cottingham, is taken 
eare of by a simple arrangement designed to cement the 


In the year 1926 it is easier than ever before for us to 
believe that anything that we desire can be made by a ma- 
chine. When radio pictures are confidently assured us, it 
will not do to question lesser feats. However, few indus- 
tries are as highly fortified with the background for as- 
suring results as is the radio industry. Textiles, particularly 
cotton, will have to build the framework before they ean 
realize the structure. 


A “machine that almost 
clever invention” 


thinks” is far more than “a 
and the composite state of affairs called 
a process machine is a more superior thing than a mere 
combination of chemical actions within a conglomeration 
of tubs, rods, wheels and rollers. 

Into every machine-process there enters chemical (and 
specific) research, the science of metallurgy, concentrated 
mill experience, what is retained (over long periods) of 
“The art of 
putting this in form so that the problem is solved as a 
machine is drafting.” 

Design, however, is the compesite of all the above, for 
all of these factors enter into and determine the process 
machine, 


style steadfastness, and production efficiency. 


Every great machinery organization has to guarantee 
another factor to its cliente’e today 
main a 


or it will not long re- 
competitor. It must keep abreast, nay, ahead, of 
current practice and improvement. In order to do this it 
is necessary to keep a close watch and check upon the pro- 
ducer’s experience with each type of machine and to be 
able to interpret the effects of each with such skill that its 
value can be properly rated in improvement or actual re- 
design. 

Even this procedure would not be productive of super- 
lative equipment without the contribution of a somewhat 
intangible but none the less vital influence upon the prob- 
lem. Various organizations, such as statistical, home eco- 
nomic, raw materials, educational and others which are in 
the field of pure analysis, bring to bear upon the problem 
influences decision and controls one 


many an item which 


element after another of the whole. 


A research produces 
certain nickel alloys, and a vast amount of brass is super- 
seded—publie realization of the value of ventilated under 
wear becomes general and completely new machinery must 
supersede the old in the knitting Or, from the ma 
chine viewpoint—Jacquard made possible of 


the 


plant. 


commercial 
realization beauty of brocade and flowered pattern. 
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cot around the middle bottom roll while the frame is in 
operation. This process of replacing a cot on the bottom 
roll requires not more than a few minutes at the most. 

The possibilties of the system in individual instances 
is a matter for individual investigation and calculation. 
This article’s purpose has been to present a brief explana- 
tion of its operation; and to report facts gained from an 
investigation of the first southern installation. 

American rights for the system have been purchased 
and will be handled by the American Casablanea Corpora 
tion, which is owned by the following Corporations and 
individuals: Vietor-Monaghan Company, Greenville S. C.; 
Piedmont Manufacturing Company, Piedmont, S. C.; 
Wamsutta Mills, New Bedford, Mass.; Ricardo Miret, New 
York City, and S. K. Everett, New York City. Offices 
have been opened at 12 Pear! street, Boston, Mass. 


In such “tremendous details” the intricate (or simple) re- 
sults are determined. 

When maelinery is produced to exactly fulfill a certain 
function it will not only be a less expensive element to the 
cost of textiles, but figures seem to indicate that the textiles 
themselves will be of greater value. This is due, chiefly, 
to the clean-cut type product such specific-purpose machin 
ery can produce. It is not true that such a policy would 
mean large new machine units for each style vagary. It 
would mean more flexibility in basic production machinery, 
with the distinct advantage of producing special features 
with small auxiliary equipment. Such auxiliaries are in 
expensive, easily operated, flexible, and easy to replace. 

As merchandising is organized today, one hears many 
significant complaints that the merchant offers his idea of 
a thing to the customer rather than furnishing the cus 
tomer just what he demands. The merchant’s complaint 
is that these are the only things available. This condition 
is not so much the fault of the textile manufacturer as it 
lack of information 
applied information—applied directly to the design of the 
machinery in such a way that the cloth manufacturer can 
furnish the trade the most current demand for style. It 
does not seem reasonable, on examination of the conditions, 
to expect realization of this ecustomer-satisfaction excep! 
by starting with such a principle in the design of textile 
machinery. 

To commit one’s 


is the machinery manufacturer’s 


self to a policy of this kind involves, 
further, a certain degree of attention to the study of style 
history, trends, and basic courses. This is an essential] ele- 
ment of the background from which it will be possible to 
differentiate between general basic process machinery and 
special auxiliary machinery capable of producing the im 
mediate cloth mode. Analysis of many cloths, over many 
periods, discloses how smal] a proportion of them differ 
in actual basic structure from generally accepted principles 
of standard cloth construction. In the proper analysis of 
this differentiation lies the deciding factor upon which to 
base design. 

Added to the analysis of the problem must be the choice 


of a 


along classical lines. 


and that 
In most invention of high order— 


definite objective in fabric construction 


and in all art—the guiding principle has been emphatically 
of the classical rather than of the pure mechanistie or pro- 
This does not mean that the fullest possible 


ductive idea. 
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productive adaptibility should not be gotten out of the 
fabric-making process. It is true, however, that most 
properly designed principles can be put into efficient pro- 
duction. What we have apparently lost sight of is that we 
cannot necessarily derive the classic; that is to say, the 
lasting and desirable, from even one hundred per cent effi- 
cient production in any field. 

Produce the classical and you have a market—a perma- 
nent one—with all its benefits of low production and over- 
In that respect the old masters knew more 
than our modern production experts. We are told that 
“the public doesn’t want that sort of thing—they want 
Explain to us, then, how it is that certain fea- 


head costs. 


change.” 
tures like Coptic patterns, Renaissance brocades and Point 
d’Avergne are so much desired after all the years, even 
when offered merely in the form of copies. Every single 
achievement in styling which approaches the classical be- 
comes a permanent practical productive asset. It is, then, 


If -- And -++ But 


BY “CRYSTAL BALL” 





These are three simple little words, but can be made 
to apply to many conditions, situations, and industries. 
Let us consider some of their applications to our own tex- 
tile industry: 

IF we had a different method of feeding a card, we 
would not have to press our cotton back into a lap form 
and beat the life out of it in the process. Today I think 
we may safely say that as far as opening and cleaning cot- 
ton goes, we do not need pickers and their beaters. ll 
we require is enough vertical openers, horizontal cleaners, 
trunk lines, ete., and we have a more thoroughly opened 
and cleaner cotton than the old system of two or three 
pickers ever gave. Now, assuming that we do have this 
cotton most thoroughly and scientifically opened and 
cleaned, what do we proceed to do? Well, most every- 
body runs it through at least two pickers, with a tendency 
to make a good firm lap, which means that before the fiber 
has gotten through the two or three picking processes, it 
is very thoroughly bruised and battered. 

AND then we take this thoroughly tamed fiber, hold it 
tight between a roll and a feed plate, and allow a small 
eylinder all covered with wire points to stroke it. Doesn’t 
it make you shudder when you think how many fibers must 
meet their doom at this point? I wonder if we cannot 
safely say that nine-tenths of the fly taken out from under 
a card is composed of short fiber that originally was longer? 

BUT what are we going to do about it? Cotton has 
always been run through pickers, and fly taken out from 
under cards, and, in spite of this, a good strong yarn ob 
tained. What’s the good of our trying to change this? 
Why, they have always put laps on a cotton ecard! Gentle 
reader, I know not the answer, but the first mill or ma 
chinery builder that discovers it will be one jump ahead 
of his competitors. 

IF we could only spin varn on a bigger package, think 
what it would mean. For example, let us assume that we 
now put 3,000 yards of varn on our warp bobbins, and 
that we have to run 18,000 vards on our section beams, and 
that our warp frames run four hours to a doff. Under 

these conditions, it is apparent that we must put at least 
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the 


the most important basic consideration 
machine design. 


to the desired end: 


vestment, 


SIX bobbi Ss onto 


Now let us assume 


onto the bobbin. 
to take this 18,000-vard package right 
What would thi 


y 


First: Seventy-five per cent less doffing 


fill up our warper beam. 


room. 
Second: Doing away 


tedious job of spooling. 


achinery 1 


Later we shall show the 
these factors and their relative importance 


ent, it is enough to point out three fa 


> nave a safe al 


package so that the full 18,000 yards could 


petore We can 

eould spin o 
we would have 
Kn ad 


+ + ¥ 
tha nos 


ali 





ecting process 
balance of all 
For the pres 


rs contributing 


1. Sound, fundamental educat yrineiples 
machinery invention is the major tool Line d 
tion. 

A The machin textile t 1s co 
operate effectively with schools, in the tea g of design 
theory. 

3. Certain producers of everyday-use lines of cottor 
goods have demonstrated that style is e essent sale 
impetus for even these more elementary fabries. The ma 
chinery SO designed as to produces sound-stvie prod 5 


10 any warping 
a large enougl 
be spun mg 
Lo do wou d he 
ir warpers al 


Ss mean? 


m the sninnir 


Third: It would entirely eliminate knots from the warps, 


and if you do not think this would be 
ask the weaver. 
weave room efficiency under this new systen 


at least two or three per cent. And a wei 


is meant here. 


jump the efficiency of a weave roon 


per cent up two 


a good thing, jus 


would be a safe be th 


actually running about 95 per cent und 


} 


Brother mill man, have y 


or three per cent? Try 


lieve me, it takes a radieal change to do 


Fourth: The cost 


lowered. 


AND that’s that 

BUT T hear you 
been used a good 
industries, until 
know the meaning of 

IF a vibration 


times 1 a gzoot 


industry grew 


instrument could be 


he cloth Ww 





word. 


could be attached to.a loom, that would 


not that loom was running properly, dé 
pair bills would be lowered? Do you thin! 


so many fixers? Do you think we would 
Do you think our looms would last longer 
AND so it 
BUT it remain * some one to errec 
IF we all and wait for sor 
impossible, the industry will live, AVD 


lo 


BUT it will be in the old way, as for 


Let’s solve 


BUTS will take eare of 
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Warp Sizing 


BY 


Lubricants, Fats, Softeners. 


Lubricants are designed to minimize friction between 


surfaces moving in 


contact. with 


one another. Friction 
varies as the area of contact surfaces, as the speed and as 


the viscosity of the lubricant. 


Lubrication is the principal function of fats used in 


warp sizing. The usefulness of a lubricant depends on 


speed, temperature, and a number of other conditions. 
The fixed oils used mainly in lubricating are tallow oil, 

neatsfoot oil, olive oil, palm oil, cottonseed oil, castor oil, 

and rape seed oil. Sperm oil, a liquid wax, is a splendid 


lubricant because it has a 


great oiliness and at the same 


time temperature affects its viscosity to a lesser degree 
than that of other oils. 

Mineral Oils are produced from petroleum, shale, an 
divided 


and closed chain hydrocarbons with flash points in excess 


lignite; they are into saturated and unsaturated 


of 300 degrees Fahrenheit. Mineral oils mix with all fatty 


oils except castor oil. When used for sizing, they should 


be mixed with an ample amount of saponifiable fat so that 


they may be readily removed if desired. 


Greases are either natural fats such as tallow, or may 


be prepared by the addition of mineral oils, fixed oils or 


metallic soaps. 


Soap Lubricants are fats eombined with more or less 


potash or soda, or rather strong bases. 


Being strongly 
basic they are incompatible with a number of ingredients 
useful in warp sizing, and not as efficient as neutral lubri- 


Canits, 


It is generally agreed that to be valuable as lubricants 


oils must have a flash point of at least 350 degrees Fahrei- 


heit. The flash point of an oil is the temperature at which 


gives sufficient vapor to form an explosive mixture in 


an apparatus especially designed for this determination. 


Setting point is a term generally applied to the tempera- 


ture at which a lubricant ceases to flow. The melting point 


s determined as being the temperature at which the grease 


begins to flow. A grease loses its redueer of 


power as a 
friction as it becomes liquified. 


Oiliness is an essential quality of a lubricant. It relates 
to ts 


unetuosity and lubricating value; it refers to the 


property of forming a continuous film on the lubricating 
surface, 

The viseosity of a fat is very important in sizing; if a 
lubricant lacks in this property it has a tendency to loosen 
t} 


he fibers with coincident shedding and production of weak 


warps. Pure tallow is, at high temperature, verv deficient 
in viseosity, and even at the temperature of the weave 
room it ean be greatly improved by the addition of oils 
and waxes which give it body and viscosity without im- 
pairing its oiliness and other valuable properties. 


Most fatty 


which inereases with time of storage. 


oils contain a proportion of fatty acids 
Refined mineral oils 
ought to be practically free from acids. 

oils gum; that 


Drving is, they absorb oxygen and lose 


their lubricating value. Linseed oil is the best known oil 
of this type, and for this reason is unsuitable as a lubri- 
cant. 


A fat is called saponifiable when it is capable of being 
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converted into soap. 


Soap is a compound of fat with a 
When this base is an alkaline such as soda or potash 
the soap is soluble in water. 


base. 


Some bases or metals such 
as aluminum, iron, manganese, calcium, ete., produce in- 
soluble soaps. 


Fixed oils and fats are mainly glycerides. Glycerides 


are compounds of glycerin with fatty acids; glycerin is set 
Such 


tree 


free when the fats are decomposed or saponified. 


a combination has very different properties from 


glycerin. 


A combination often does not exhibit the properties of 


the components. Sodium and chlorine, for instance, when 


in combination, produce a compound very different from 


their elemental form, Sodium is an extremely caustic, very 


} 


oxidizable metal. Chlorine is a yellow gas, strongly odor 


wi 
ous and poisonous. The combination of the two making 
commen kitehen salt which is not caustic, is white, has no 


And so the 


combination of glycerin and fatty acid, called glyceride. 


odor, and is seldom referred to as a poison. 


aets verv differently from free glycerin; the latter is very 
soluble in water and highly hygroseopie, two qualities it 
entirely loses when in combination with fatty aeids. 

Tallow is used in large quantities as a softener and lubri- 
cant in warp sizing. It is composed of the glyeerides of 
stearie, oleic and palmitic acids. 

Mutton tallow is whiter and melts at a higher temper- 
ature than beef tallow, due to its higher content of stearin. 
The melting point of tallow varies from 110 to 120 degrees 
Fahrenheit, according to its origin, the elimate and the con- 


ditions the cattle have lived in. Cattle feeding on grass 
produce harder tallow than cattle fed on such food as oli 
eake, 

Tallow from pasture fed cattle is superior for sizing 
properties to stall-fed cattle tallow. 
is above 500 degrees Fahren 


860. 


for sizing, some 


The flash point of tallow 


heit. tallow is about 


The specifie gravity of 


Tallow not being an ideal lubricant 
tallow substitutes are offered under such names as rectified 


mixtures of tallow 


tallow, soluble tallow, ete. Some are 
oil and waxes which presumably infer a rectification; others 
are mixtures of tallow soap and water; some contain sul- 
phonated tallow. Their value as a lubricant or softener 
is in proportion to their fat content and the quality of this 
fat. 

Tallow has fair oiliness, but lacks in viscosity, and, 
at high temperature in body, to make an ideal warp lubri- 
cant. Some vegetable wax, some high melting point fat 
and some viscous oil should be added to it. 

Tallows are graded according to quality, and several 
grades are on the market from edible, the best, to very low 
grades, both in co'or and composition. For use in sizing, 
tallow should be carefully rendered, so as to be free from 
odor, color, and especially free from fatty acids. 

Cocoanut Oil is a white fat of about the consistency 
of butter, and has the odor of cocoanut; its melting point 
varies from 70 to 80 degrees Fahrenheit. Cocoanut oil 
forms a soap that lathers freely even in fairly salt and 


hard water. It makes a good softener, but readily turns 
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rancid, which is objectionable, as it imparts a disagreeable 
odor to the eloth. 


Palm Oil in its natural state is almost blood red. Its 
consistency varies considerably, as well as its melting point, 


which is between 65 and 75 degrees Fahrenheit. 
is a useful fat, readily bleached to a pure white. 
an excellent soap. 


Palm oil 
It makes 
It generally contains a very consider- 
able amount of free fatty acids. It is produced by special 
treatement of the ripe fruit of the palm tree, and com- 
posed chiefly of palmitin and olein, with no more than one 
per cent of stearin. 

Castor Oil is a product of the seed of the common 
castor plant. It is obtained by expression and extraction; 
its chief constituent is triglyceride of ricinoleie acid. It 
contains a small amount of stearin. Castor oil has good 
softening qualities and marked viscosity. The best grades 
are white; lower grades appear green to brown. It is used 
extensively in the manufacture of sulphonated castor oil. 
The castor oil is treated with strong sulphurie acid; the 
speed of incorporation and the temperature control of the 
reaction being very important factors in obtaining a good 
product. After standing sufficiently to complete the re- 
action the oil is washed with salt water to neutralize all 
excess of sulphuric acid, the traces of free mineral acid, 
the free fatty acids and the sulphonated acids are neutral- 
ized with caustic soda and the saponification eompleted 
with ammonia. The product is a salt of sulphoricinoleie 
acid C,.H,,(HSO,)0.. 

It is called olein oil by some authors, but should not be 
thus named, as this is 
being a very different 
ents of tallow. 

Olive Oil. This oil has considerable value, and is used 
especially in finishing. 


bound to lead to confusion, olein 
, 
product and one of the constitu- 


Produced from the barely ripe 
fruit of the olive tree, the finest oil is obtained from hand 
picked fruit with careful crushing without breaking the 
kernel. A lower quality of oil is then produced by further 
treatment with hot water, and finally with solvent, espe- 
cially carbon disulphide. It has good oiliness. A good 
grade does not turn rancid readily nor develop objection- 
able odors. It is a good type of non-drying oil for warp 
lubrication, but it lacks body and viscosity to make it a per- 
fect size lubricant. 

Corn Oil.. This oil is pale yellow; has the character- 
istie odor of corn, and is used extensively in soap making. 
Also to prepare soluble oils as substitutes for castor oil. 

Cottonseed Oil is a product of the seed of the cotton 
plant. Its melting point is between three and four de- 
grees centigrade. It is used extensively for soap making, 
for which it is very useful. Being a semi-drying oil, it is 
no good material for lubricant. 

Tallow Oil is obtained as a by-product of the manufac- 
ture of stearin by pressing tallow. It is mainly olein. 

Lard. As in the ease of tallow, the consistency of the 
lard depends on the habits of the animal. Lard from the 
wild hog having much more body than that of the domestic 
animal, the melting point varying from 36 degrees to 44 
degrees centigrade. 

Wages are a group of fats resembling beeswax in some 
of their physical properties. The word wax has no par- 
ticular meaning, and widely different fats are arbitrarily 
called waxes. Vegetable and animal waxes come under five 
1, fixed oils; 2, soft fats; 3, solid fats (tallow- 
like substances); 4, waxes, and, 5, resins, Some are diffi- 


Their 


groups: 


cult to saponify; others saponify quite readily. 
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composition is so widely varied that some of them have 


very little in common to justify their classification under 


A 


one name. 


Bees Wax is produced by the common bee, being the 
secretion of certain organs situated in the abdomen of the 
working bee. It is 


used to honey 


form the eell of the 
comb. A bee consumes ten pounds of honey to produce 


approximately one pound of wax. In nature it is a yellow 
product which can be readily bleached to a perfect white; 
it has a pleasant honey-like odor. When cold, it is brittle; 
in warm 


970 at 


weather it is tenacious. The specifie gravity is 
15 degrees centigrade. 

Japan Waz is a vegetable wax obtained from the berries 
of some Eastern plants; this fat is light yellow when re 
fined. Its melting point is about 50 degrees centigrade. 
It is composed of glycerides which are saponifiable. It is 
used extensively in sizing and finishing, being especially 
valuable for its good body and viscosity, making a very 
good warp lubricant. Being saponifiable, especially when 
mixed with tallow, it is readily removed if its presence is 
objectionable in processes of finishing. 

Waza 


which grows in 


Carnauba is a product of the Carnauba palm, 


Srazil. It is of a dirty yellow color; hard 
brittle; melting point 82 to 86 degrees centigrade, The 
principal constituent is the myricylester of cerotie acid. 
Candellilla Wax oceurs an an exeretion from a plant 
Northern 
United States. Its melting point is 60 to 80 degrees centi 
grade. 


growing extensively in Mexico and Southern 
It has the color and appearance of bees wax,* but 
is much harder. 

Spermacetti is obtained from the eavities of the head 
of the sperm whale; it is almost blue white, ervstalline, and 
melts at about 


115 degrees Fahrenheit. It is composed 


mainly of cetyl palmitate. It has a very good body. 
Nature offers a great variety of fats. Those mentioned 


No one 


sottener, a 


are only a few of those available for warp sizing. 
of them alone is ideal either as a lubricant or 
mixture of at least two, preferably several of them, is es 
sential to obtain the best results. The price, the quality 
and the supply available control the selection of the best 
mixture most economically compounded. 

The gums in sizing not only have their proper individ- 
ual adhesive or 


agglutinant funetion, but they must as 


well favor the formation of permanent emulsions of fats. 


An emulsion of a neutral fat in a gum is preferable to a 
soap solution for sizing purposes. 

Soap and soluble oils, sulphonated oils, or any combi- 
nations of fats and alkali are incompatible with some of the 
most useful sizing ingredients, and for this reason neutral 
fats thoroughly emulsified in a gum medium are preferable 
to fats combined with alkalis. 

(This is the fourth of a 
Sizing,” by Mr. Seydel. 


The Editor. ): 


series ot 


articles on “Warp 
The next will appear in an early 
issue 


Under the name National Buffalo Black NB, the Nation- 
al Aniline & jChemieal Co., Ine., is bringing to the atten 
tion of dyers a new acid blue-black, somewhat greener and 
This 


new product possesses excellent solubility and is practical!) 


brighter than the well-known Buffalo Black NBR. 
unaffected by metals, which makes it well suited for uss 
in all types of dyeing machines. Owing to its shade, this 
new dye will probably find its widest use in the production 
of navy blues, dark greens and biue-blacks on both yarn 


and piece roods. 
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Textile Operating Executives of Georgia Meet 


Carding and spinning were the subjests discussed at the 

Spring meeting of the Textile Operating Executives of 
Georgia, held at the Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga., on Tues- 
day, March 9. The meeting was an interesting and profit- 
able one. The attendance was the largest on record, an 
unusually large representation of mill men being present. 
The oceasion consisted of one morning session, with a 
“Dutch” luncheon, served at 1 o’clock, concluding the con- 
vention. 

At the luncheon, Frank B. Williams, superintendent, 
Fairfax Mill, West Point (Ga.) Manufacturing Company, 
who was named the previous meeting to fill the unexpired 
term of Charles A. Sweet, was re-elected to a place on 
the executive committee. John F. Long, superintendent, 
Beaver Lois Mills, Douglasville, Ga., was named to fill 
the unexpired term of Henry D. Martin, who has removed 
from the state. 

The meeting was opened by Robert W. Philip, associate 
editor of Corron and secretary-treasurer of the organiza- 
tion, as G, A. Franklin, general chairman, was unable to 
be present. Following the invocation by Frank K. Petrea, 
Mr. Philip turned the meeting over to Frank §. Dennis, 
manager and superintendent Consolidated Textile Corpo- 
ration, LaFayette, Ga., who conducted the discussion on 
carding and spinning. 

The diseussion followed the general lines of a ques- 
tionnaire previously distributed among the members, and 
the first question taken up was, “Would it be any advantage 
to install a Buckley type beater, of the same size and di- 
ameter, in the place of the first beater in the breaker 
Why?’ 

Using Buckley Beaters. in Breakers. 

In defining the question, Mr. Dennis said that “as a 
matter of explanation, I am going to say just what we will 
understand as a Buckley type beater—and that is the old- 
fashioned porcupine beater that has prongs riveted onto 
a metal dise, and which revolves in a downward direction. 
The machinery as it is equipped at the shops usually has 
a 30-inch diameter or larger cylinder, but in changing 
from a blade to a Buckley beater it is necessary to stick to 
the same diameter that you have for the blade beater.” 

E. B. Wise, superintendent, Martel Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Egan, Ga., was the first to give an experience with 
this type of beater, stating that “I think it is an advantage 
to use a Buckley beater for the reason that it better pre- 
pares the cotton for the beaters in the succeeding processes. 
We are installing them in practically all of our mills, and 
we find that the blade beater in the succeeding pickers 
gets a better lick at the cotton; and we think that the 
breaking strength is improved. We are taking out the 
blade beater next to the hopper and putting in an 18-inch 
Buckley beater, and are very much pleased.” 

“Do you get the same character of motes?’ asked Mr. 
Dennis. 

“Yes, practically 

“How about the 
that?” 

“No, not quite as much. 
setting, as to how much you will take out.” 


pickers ? 


10 per cent more,’ replied Mr, Wise. 
good fiber; do you get any more of 


Of course, it depends on the 


in Atlanta 





“We use the Buckley beater in the breaker for break- 
ing strength,” reported V. J. Thompson, overseer carding, 
Manchester Cotton Mills, Manchester, Ga. “We have had 
them in for four or five years. We find we do not get out 
quite as much white cotton, and do get it better prepared, 
and on the same setting you get out less cotton, and the 
motes don’t look like the same motes.” 

“Do you think,” asked the chairman, “that considering 
the same surface speed of the beater in relation to the 
speed of the rolls, that you could count the blows per inch 
as having the same effect on the breaking strength?” 

“The Buckley will not hurt the breaking strength like 
the blade beater will,” replied Mr. Thompson. 

“Well,I would like to ask about speeds on the Buckley 
beater,” requested J. B. Crowder, of LaGrange. “We are 
figuring on putting them in the breakers, and I would like 
to know what difference it makes in the speed of the beater, 
and about the setting of the beater to the feed roll.” 

“T ‘run them 1,000 r.p.m. for the 18-inch diameter,” re- 
ported Mr. Wise. “I set them 3/4 inch at the top and 1/2 
inch at the bottom; and that doesn’t take out any white 
cotton at all.” 

“Tn that connection, I might give the benefit of our ex- 
perience,” said Chairman Dennis. “We run our Buckley 
beaters at 600 r.p.m., though we have a larger diameter— 
and the larger the diameter the lower would be the revolu- 
tions per minute. We use 600 r.p.m. and about the same 
settings as on the blade beater. We get out a heavier grade 
of motes, and, as far as the breaking strength is concerned, 
we do not feel that the Buckley has the same effect on the 
cotton as does the blade. It is not so harsh a treatment 
as the blade beater would be. Some people think that the 
blade beater breaks up the heavier impurities and allows 
the particles to pass on through and make work for suc- 
ceeding processes, whereas the Buckley beater gets them 
out in one large impurity, and this of course decreases the 
amount of work necessary for the succeeding beaters to do.” 

Mr. Thompson, of Manchester, reported, replying to 
Mr. Crowder, that he sets his Buckley beater 1/2 inch and 
3/4, inch and sets it 5/16 inch from the feed roll. 

The matter of grid bars coming up in connection with 
the beater of the Buckley type, Mr. Dennis added that 
“we have taken out the four top grid bars altogether, leav- 
ing a blank space there; however, I would not advise any- 
body to do that unless the cotton is in a very fluffy condi- 
tion. But it is possible to do a great deal more cleaning.”’ 

Thomas Aspden, of H & B American Machine Com- 
pany, stated that within the last few years it has become the 
practice among the fine yarn spinners of England to use 
the porcupine type beater on all cotton over 11/8-inch 
staple, using about the same speed.” 

“T would like to ask the gentlemen using these beaters 
whether or not they have vertical openers,” requested W. 
H. Hames, overseer of carding, Anchor Duck Mills, Rome, 
7a. 

“We 
dem.” 

“We use vertical openers and Murray cleaners,” said 
Mr. Thompson. 


do,” said Mr. Dennis. “We run vertieals in tan- 
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The next point brought up and diseussed briefly re- 
ferred to the relative merits of the 18-inch Buckley as com- 
pared with the size of about 40 inches in diameter. “One 
advantage of the larger diameter is in the inereased grid 
surface that you secure, which gives more cleaning action 
because you have a larger circumference,’ the chairman 
brought out. 

With the larger diameter you have more grid bar sur- 
face, and get better picking, but you can’t just go to work 
and change the entire equipment to put in that larger 
beater,” said Mr. Wise. 

“No,” agreed the chairman. “To put in a 40-inch 
beater you would have to buy a new beater section.” 

“We have the 30-inch Buckley running at 500 r.p.m.,” 
said John F. Long. “Our equipment had to be changed 
in order to get the 30-inch beater in.” 

“So it is necessary,” repeated the chairman, “in order 
to change to a 30-inch or 40-inch beater, to buy a new beat- 
er section.” 

An interesting question presented by Robert A. Mor- 
gan, agent, Southern Brighton Mills, Rome, Ga., concluded 
the diseussion on Buckley beaters. “I would like to ask, 
f you had a mixed equipment, of 40-inch Buckley beaters, 
say you had four breaker pickers and half were down- 
stroke and the other two were up-stroke, what effeet would 
that have in the breaker and finisher laps, supposing the 
finisher pickers were alike, with the regular three-blade 
Kirsehner beater ?”’ 

No one reported any experience with such an arrange- 
ment, and the Chairman asked Mr. Morgan, who indicated 
he had such a lay-out not then in operation, if he would 
not make some tests and report his findings at a later meet- 
ing. 

Next the chairman passed on to the second question on 
the questionnaire, which read, “What is the difference in 
the variation of the finished roving when allowing two 
pounds variation in the weight of the finisher lap instead 
of the eustomary one pound, provided no other changes are 
made?” 

Before calling for answers, Mr. Dennis requested that 
anyone who had made any tests for variation in the length 
of the lap give their findings—in terms of pereentage—and 
also asked that in speaking of the difference resulting 
from allowing one and two-pound variations in weight that 
percentages be used for comparative purposes. In other 
words, he said, “I think a 40-pound lap would be about 
the average used by us men, so that a two-pound variation 
would be five per cent and a one-pound variation would 
be 21/2 per cent. In terms of length, if somebody would 
give us some idea as to the variation due to the knock-off! 
mechanism not working, we could get a great deal more 
out of this question. 

“How many think the variation in length would be less 
than 21/2 per cent? How many think it is more?” Only 

few responded to either question. 

“T think 21/2 per cent is about right provided the 
pickers are equipped with chain drives on the aprons,” 
answered Mr, Wise, of Egan. “I have measured laps for 
20 years, and with the chain sprocket, 21/2 per cent will 
just about cover it.’’ 

“Personally, I don’t know,” 
“But I do think it would be foolish for any of us to try 
to regulate the weight lower than the variation in the 
If we get 5 per cent variation in the length, it 


said Chairman Dennis. 


length. 
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would be foolishness to try to control the Jap within 2 1-/2 


per cent, but if the variation in length would come under 
21-/2 per cent, we could control our weights on this basis.” 
“T have never tried a two-pound variation on laps,” 
replied Mr. Long, who said he had always used one-pound. 
“At the carders’ meeting in Charlotte,” reported David 
Clark, “they had tests made by about 25 


They held some laps to a standard variation and the others 


different men. 
they let run wild, and then weighed the finished drawing 
from both laps, and it was the decision of that meeting 
that it made no difference in the evenness of the yarn. In 
the first place, there is a difference in the length of the lap, 


a difference in moisture, a difference in the strips taken 
out on the ecards, ete.—all of which I think equalizes things 
in the drawing.” 

“Could you tell us if most of the mills doing this use 
two eveners in the picker room?” asked Mr. Dennis 

“No, I do not know,” said Mr. Clark. 

In regard to letting laps in the picker room run wild, 


Cirele Cotton M ] 


Wig 


Company, Social Cirele, Ga., reporied that 


Phillips, superintendent, Socia 
he has not run 
a lap back since the meeting of the association son 
years ago, when this subject was briefly discussed. “At 


he said. “My breaker 


believe the variation is just as sma 
lappers have eveners on them.” 


“Well, 


would you still let them run wild?” 


if you took out one oft those evening motions 


inquired the chairman. 


“Yes, I should think so,” stated Mr. Phillips. “My draw 
ing varies about 6.8 per cent taking every drawing sliver 
in the mill, and I eannot see any difference.” 

One and Two Process Drawing. 
“What is the difference in the variation in weight and 


breaking strength of yarn when using one process of draw 


ing instead of two processes, as is customary, provided no 
the iralt on tne 


other changes are made, except to adjust 


1 
weight Nnisnec 


drawing frames to maintain the same 


ing with one process as with two processes ?” 

Mr. Dennis amended this question also in order to get 
into a diseussion of single-process drawing, and he pointed 
out that in this discussion a statement of the yarn ber 
run was necesarv. as it would have some bearing What 

t eLweelr 


is the difference in weight and breaking strengtl 
one and two processes?” he asked as a general questio 


Mr. Phillips stated that 


before v0 2” onto one-process 


drawing he made a test and weighed every sliver in front 
with two processes. He then went back and ran hrough 
and weighed it yard for yard for yarn and could tell no 
difference. In changit ” to one process, he reduc ed tront 
roll speed from 400 to about 200 r.p.m., on 23s yarn from 
15/16 to 1-ineh cotton. 

“T have been a pioneer in advocating one-process of 
drawing,” responded Mr. Clark to a request for a diseus 
sion. “I recently made a trip, and in four mills the super 


») One process 


intendents told me that they had changed t 
I am stockholder in three mills that are running wi 


One of I 1 the 


process. the mills started off, and other two 
f two superintendents 


mills have changed on the oceasion of 


going to each mill. Thev told me they didn’t believe in it, 
but I asked them to make complete tests, and as a result 
nd you couldn’t get them 


they put them on one process, and 


to go back to two processes. 


“The average man runs two processes of drawing be 
cause his father before ran and beeause his grand 
father ran it. I think there is no machine that injures as 
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much cotton as the drawing frame, and I predict that five 
years from now a man will be ashamed to admit he is run- 
ning two processes on yarns under 40s. 

“Of course the drawing frame should not be run at any 
400 revolutions per minute, and any man who is running 


225 and could run less, but won't, ought to be dis- 


over 225 
charged. I know of two mills running one process on 40s 
and 50s making high-grade carded stock.” 

“T can agree with Mr. Clark so far as the speed is 
concerned, but. not about the number of processes,” said 
Mr. Wise. “Any drawing frame run over 225 r.p.m. is 
damaging the work, but two processes of drawing are bet- 
ter than one provided you do not run them over 225 r.p.m. 
I tried this out fifteen years ago, and I have found that the 
breaking strength is better on two than with one process.” 

“Well, my grandfather ran two processes of drawing, 
and my father ran two processes, and I ran two processes, 
but I changed to one, and now I have gone back to two,” 
said Claude R. Brown, superintendent, American Textile 
Company, Atco, Ga. I returned to two because the amount 
of cotton I had to get through under those rolls was so 
U think it de- 


Mr. 


much that one process would not handle it. 
pends on the weight of the sliver you put through.” 
Brown said he runs 20s and 22s. 

“T believe we can get more out of this question if we 
amend it and go into a general discussion of the variation 


” “Tt occurred 


at the drawing frame,” suggested Mr. Dennis. 
to me last night when we were talking over the questions 
that it might be worth while to find out the opinions of 
most of you as regards the best practice in adjusting the 
weight of the sliver on the drawing frame. Our method 
is not to try to keep the same draft gears on each frame. 
Most of us have tried to go through the mill and get the 
same draft gear on every one of each kind of frame, slub- 
bers, intermediates, speeders, spinning and drawing, but it 
seems to be the opinion of a good many that * is a good 
practice to vary that at the drawing frame and put on a 
gear at each frame allowing the gears to run wild, so to 
speak, on the drawing, but holding them on all the rest of 
the way through. Frankly, we have reduced our total 
variation by letting the gears run wild on drawing, chang- 
ing each frame according to its own sizing, beeause, for 
example, sometimes the drawing on one side of the house 
might be heavier than on the the other side.” 

“T would think, in that ease, other conditions besides the 
gears should be changed,’ was the opinion of J. C. Ed- 
wards, overseer of spinning, Anchor Duck Mills, Rome, Ga. 
“T think if you have a row of ten frames and get a heavy 
sliver on one side, then some other condition needs chang- 
ing, probably the humidity.” 

“We never change any draft gears on drawing, or 


We 


speeders, or anywhere, and we change from 4s to 16s. 
use one process of drawing. We did run 450 r.p.m. on the 
front roll, and eut it down to 217 on one process, and we 
Now, we do have 


get just as even work as we did before. 
six frames on another make on which we have to use a 
draft gear a tooth smaller than on the others, but this is 
necessary to keep the sliver to the same weight, due to the 
difference in the draft constants of the frames.” 

“With our present type of pickers, what’s the use of 
changing the drawing?” asked Claude R. Brown, of Ateo. 
“You ean go to any picker in any mill represented here, 
I venture, and wateh the sereen, and you will see the cotton 


jumping from the beater to the screen, and then the evener 
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motion starts working, and if there is a hole in the sereen 
anywhere the cotton will jump to it. If you hold the lap 
up to the light vou will see a lot of heavy and thin places. 
The drawing frame cannot take care of that. I think the 
biggest trouble is in the picker screens.” 

“Our numbers average about 8s, and I haven’t changed 
a gear for weight in over three months,” reported J. B. 
Crowder, Elm City Cotton Mills, LaGrange, Ga. “I keep all 
the weights in the picker room. I do not see w:.ere it is 
necesary to change the gear on the drawing frame when 
you ean keep your weight elsewhere with much less trou- 
ble.”’ 

“Then you adjust the weight of the cloth with the fill- 
ing?” inquired Mr. Dennis. 

“Yes,” was the answer. 

“We find we have to change a good deal in the spinning 
room on the filling in order to get back as quickly as pos- 
sible,” said Mr. Dennis. 

“We have our overseer of weaving tell us that he hasn’t 
changed a gear on his looms for weight in something like 
three years,” said Mr. Crowder. 

“But you can’t change a gear on a loom for weight 
unless it is the pick gear, and then you get into trouble,” 
objected Mr. Long. 

“When we want to remedy weights in the cloth,’ he 
continued, “we go back to the spinning room, and make 
our changes there, and if our weights on the drawing need 
remedying, we go back to the souree of the fountain—the 
picker room. If you keep your laps in the picker room to 
one pound vamiation you will not have so much trouble. I 
do not see how it is possible to turn a picker room loose 
and keep even numbers on 30s and 45s, and if somebody 
can tell me how to do it I will consider the day a very 
profitable one indeed, 

“We have got to watch our laps in the picker room. 
We have at Douglasville a humidity table which is read 
about four times a day. If the atmospheric conditions 
get heavy, we change a quarter of a pound, if they get 
We don’t wait until 
weather 


heavier we change a half a pound. 
look out the 
changing. We change right 
trouble, but when we want quicker results, we change in 


it rains or window and see the 


now. We have very little 
the spinning room.” 
“What kind of an 
you ean change a quarter of a pound?” 
Mr. Long referred this to his overseer of carding, 


that 
inquired Mr. 


evener motion have you got 


Brown. 
J. E. Ledbetter, who said that “we have a Kitson picker 
equipped with evener motion, and also have the Buckley 
and two-wing beater, with evener motion on the breakers. 
We don’t have any trouble. I am the man who reads the 
boards and has the changes made. We have had the sys- 
tem going for six months and get very good results. On 
the quadrant shaft we have ball bearings on each end 
on the finisher. We also have the Corn idler swinging 
pulley, and a patented loggerhead.” 

Mr. Wise said he also uses the humidity table in the 
picker room and changes in accordance with the atmos- 
pherie conditions, and added that he has not changed a 
tension gear on drawing frames in three vears, and changes 
the crown gear on the speeders only slightly. He stated, 
in his opinion, the difficulty with drawing, in lots of eases, 
is it is run either like a fiddle-string or like a dog lapping 
up water. He said he 
beater speeds and tries to clean it well. 


uses one-inch eotton, with low 


He personally 
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weighs drawing three times a week, and finds a 6 per 
variation at the back 
front, 
said. 

“T would like to ask Mr. Clark one question with ref- 
erence to the one process of drawing,” requested Frank K. 
“What is the weight 


cent and about 4 per cent at the 


on two processes. His overseer weighs daily, he 


Petrea, of Columbus. of the ecard 
sliver and the finished drawing sliver?” 

Mr. Clark said he did not have this information, but 
Mr. Thompson said his averages were a little under six 
draft on drawing, and that he would not recommend over 
six. Mr. Phillips said his eard sliver weighs 62 grains 
and that his drawing sliver is the same thing. 

Draft on Fly Frames. 


“Ts a draft of 7.00 too long on speeders; if so, why?” 
was the next question presented by the chairman, who 
pointed out that it seemed to be generally agreed that no 
one would run 7.00 on speeders if they could ‘get by’ run- 
ning any less. Sometimes, however, conditions make an 
irregular distribution of draft necessary and the conditions 
must be met. 
tribution of draft over the various processes, he gave it as 


Asking for diseussion as to ideas on the dis- 


his opinion that it is best to “shade” the drafts down the 
further back toward the start you go. 

Klinck, Sibley 
Co., Augusta, Ga., stated that onee he worked at a mill 


John superintendent, Manufacturing 
where a draft of 165 was used on the ecard, to no apparent 
detriment to the work, and that no difference in the prod- 
uet was noticable between this and shorter card drafts; 
however, he said, cutting down a speeder draft of 8.00 
His idea of the proper dis- 
4.00 on slub- 


bers, 5.00 on intermediates and 6.00 on speeders. 


helped him out materially. 
tribution of draft was the general practice 


Sometimes, Mr. Dennis reiterated, it is necessary to ex- 
ceed these drafts, declaring that on one product he has 
as much draft as he ean stand in the spinning, and runs 
considerably over 6.00 on the speeder, as he thinks it is 
better here than to go on back. 

Robert 8. 
Mills, LaFayette, Ga., said with two processes of draw- 


Steele, superintendent, LaFayette Cotton 
ing, 5.75 draft, 310 r.p.m. front roll speed, and drafting 
3.50, 4.50 and 6.00 on the fly frames, and 10 on the spin- 
ning, he is getting very good results out of a lot of short 
staple cotton. 

The next question was, “Should white waste which is 
carried back to the picker room from the drawing frames 
and slubbers be treated before re-working in the pickers? 
If so, what is the best method?” The chairman announced 
that the consensus of opinion seemed to be that on roving 
without twist, to which this question referred, the best 
method is to return it into the regular run of stock, treat 
ing it as lightly as possible and not re-working it at all. 

Oiling spindle steps on fly frames was the final ques- 
tion taken from the carding questionnaire. In order to 
avoid misunderstanding Mr. Dennis pointed out that the 
two types of spindles, the plain and the reservoir, require 
different frequencies of oiling. With the plain type spin- 
dle, Dan R. Senn, superintendent Enterprise Manufactur- 
ing Company, Augusta, Ga., reported that he oils every 
three weeks. The Woonsocket reservoir type is oiled ev- 
ery four weeks at the Trion Company, Trion, Ga., ae 
cording to L. B. Colbert, overseer of earding. 


“T think it depends on where you put the oil, ” said 


Mr. Long. This followed a statement by the chairman 
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that it might be well to look into some of the methods of 


olling every five and six weeks as reported in some of the 


! 
‘ 


answers to the questionnaire which he read, as he felt 


that all the way through the mill, sometimes, we use too 
mueh oil. “If a man goes along ‘blindfolded,’ with a long 
oil cup in his hand and is looking over at some girl some 
where, and just thinks he hits the bearing, then he is using 
would hate to 


mueh oil.” 


too much oil,” continued Mr. Long, “but I 
advocate the theory that we are using too 
The last carding question was one submitted to the 


chairman by a member, who wanted to know the best 


‘ 


way to re-work vacuum strips back into the cotton for 


making 15s yarn. “There ain’t no such way,” reported a 


big fellow in the back of the room, and, disagreeing 


him, Mr. Hames of 


and his method 


\ 


Rome said that he had had to do 


was to use a hopper, running through 
into the pipe from the vertical opener, without re-working 
the strips beforehand. 

colored have i 
dyehouse and boil them out,” said Hal Riviere 


Eagle & Mills, 


cannot do it in white cotton.” 


“It aan be worked in cotton, if vou 


Columbus, 


tendent, Phenix 


Spinning Discussion. 


The chairman next took up the spinning section of the 


questionnaire, and the propounded was, 


“When 


card room, why is it that the spiyning will sometimes ru 


first question 


the work is running fine all the way through the 


bad and the ends lap up?” 


Mr. Dennis 


the members, as complete a listing as possible of all the 


stated that he would like to seeure from 


probable causes of such a condition, and urged an exten 
sive discussion. 
this,” 


“There are things that will 


Mr. Long 


Various 


cause 


“One is not changing the travelers at the 


proper time, the overseer letting the head doffér tell hin 


they have been changed when they haven't; another thing 


is the question we have just diseussed, standing oil. An 


other thing that will cause it is bad rolls, and rolls not 


properly cleaned. Still another is humidity. Others ar 


not having the proper tension, and dry rolls.” 

“IT happen to remember one time when I was a young 
fellow, I took charge of a spinning room, and the carder 
wanted to get another spinner, and he had some old ladies 
running speeders and he had them tighten up on the ten 


sion—this was the old Saeo-Pettee frames, and vou a 


know how it was done. Tightening up would make the 


speeders run good, but it played heck in the spinning. So 


tight tension on fly frames will cause it, too. 
“Well,” said Mr. 


us have honest 


Edwards, “supposing that a few of 


carders, and we in the spinning roo 


our roving In good shape; I would add to what vou have 


named, bad roving skewers which cause the roving to be 


stretched, and weight levers getting on the board 


vreen 
As to the head doffers changing travelers, I have learned 
not to depend on the doffers, and I have my seetion men 
do that, 
Other 


flutes, and 


changing travelers twice a week on 7s to 16s 


things are disfigured steel rolls, and badly won 


using sorry cots will cause the ends 


down.” 
Mr. Morgan brought out that 
the diameter of th 


traverse in proportion to 


this, as well as plumbing the spindles and hav 


thread guides 
“T am not to trv to give vou but 


going 
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said Mr. Floyd, “and that is that the 
some bad stock and succeed in getting it off his hands— 
a result of short or mixed or immature cotton.” 

“Too little twist in the roving, improperly controlled 
humidity and temperature are among other things,” added 
Mr. Phillips. 

“Then you think humidity and temperature go hand 


n hand and have a relationship?” inquired the chairman. 


“Yes,” answered Mr. Phillips, 

“That is a question in which I have been interested,” 
continued the chairman, “regarding temperature and hu- 
A good many of us have regulators for humidity 
which work on the principle of a certain distance between 


mudity. 


the wet and dry bulb temperatures, maintaining that -dif- 
ference. However, if our dry bulb goes down, our per- 
centage of relative humidity goes up, although our humid- 
ity regulator continues doing as much as it can. The 
question I would like to ask is, has anybody had any ex- 
perience with the modern, up-to-date temperature control 
as applied to our room conditions in the mill, and, if so, 
did it help the humidity condition?” 

“We do not have this humidity regulator and tempera- 
ture control in the spinning room, but we do have it in the 
weave room, and as a result we get more even tempera- 
ture and humidity,” responded R. J. Jennings, of the La- 
net Mill, West Point, Ga. 

‘Do you find you can control the humidity better where 
the humidity is controlled?” asked Mr. Dennis. “On 500 
looms, how many temperature regulators would be -re- 
quired ?” 

Answering the first question in the affirmative, Mr. Jen- 
nings said that in one weave shed they have 1,900 looms, 
and have four temperature regulators and four humidity 
regulators. “In other words, one temperature regulator 
for each humidity regulator,” said the chairman. 

“We do not have the automatic temperature control,” 
he continued, “but our overseer of weaving has become 
interested in the subject to the extent of stretching a row 
of thermometers up and down the length of the weave room, 
and we have found that we are able to reduce the variation 
n humidity considerably by keeping the temperature under 
I would especially like to know if the results from 
the automatic equipment would justify the expense of buy- 


control. 


ing it.” 

Mr. Farr, of Thomaston, said they have the automatic 
control for humidity and also the automatic temperature 
regulator in the spinning room. With 120 frames in the 
spinning room, for the spinning and spooling they have 
38 heads, and there is one control that regulates the humid- 
ity in the spinning and one in the card room. Their heating 
system, he said, is divided into three divisions, the regu- 
lator being in the center of the room. If there is more 
heat than necessary in one end of the room, the control 
automatically operates the valve at either end. “We have 
very little trouble with humidity and temperature prob- 
lems,” concluded Mr. Farr. 

Reverting to the causes of bad running spinning with 
good roving in the creel, Mr. Long said: “I would like for 
the spinners to try out this idea if their spinning is running 
bad; I believe they may find the tip of the roller bar worn, 
and that lets the roller run to one side.” He told of visiting 
a mill and discovering this difficulty, the remedying of 
He referred 
again to the importance of controlling the weight of the 


which improved the spinning wonderfully. 
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laps in the picker room to within one pound variation, so 
as to make the spinning run better and make the regulation 
of the traveler easier. 


In this connection, Mr. Simpson stated that he reduced 
his variation limits on finisher laps from one pound to a 
quarter of a pound each way, “and that helped the running 
of the spinning considerably.” 

Mr. Wise said that when he goes into the spinning room 
and finds the work running bad, the first thing he thinks 
is whether or not the humidity is all right. Then he won- 
ders if there has been a wet day when the carder might 
have Jet his numbers get away from him. With reference 
to weight allowance on laps, he said he visited a mill once 
where out of 64 laps he found 25 which varied as much as 
three pounds, and when this was corrected, the running of 
the spinning was improved. 

“We have our spinning frames leveled and lined and 
the spindles plumbed and guide wires set, keeping four 
men busy at this all of the time,” said Charles S. Fagan, 
of the Standard-Coosa-Thateher Company, Piedmont, Ala. 
“We run our 40s 130 r.p.m., from staple cotton. We have 
80 heads for 128 spinning frames with two controls, and 
we have two men who do nothing but look after those heads 
and controls and keep them in good working order.” 

“T think a worn-out ring will cause bad-running spin- 
ning,” declared G. R. Brook, superintendent, Mary-Leila 
Cotton Mills, Greensboro, Ga. “Also the top clearer being 
in bad shape, or having the first layer or two of roving 
wound on too tight in the eard room, which will make it 
break back.” 

“T do not believe anyone has mentioned too long a draft 
or too large a ring, or trying to make a number too fine for 
the ring,” added A. B. Peterson, Pacolet Manufacturing 
Company, New Holland, Ga. “Also an eccentric neck on 
rolls. Also, I find we have to run a little bit more twist 
than we did several years ago.” 

Another man, explaining his own individual case, stated 
that he has two hank rovings, 2.50 and 4.00, from which 
he had to make seven or eight different numbers of yarn, 
declaring this affected his end breakage, but was entirely a 
local condition. 

“T find that raising the spindles when oiling is a big 
thing,” said J. W. Lanier, Shawmut Mill of West Point 
Manufacturing Company. “Most of us, you know, raise 
the doffer guard, but if you will raise the spindle and pour 
oil in the base it will help.” 

Supplementing what he had said, Mr. Fagan stated 
that they are spinning with a draft of 16 and 17, on 30s 
to 80s, out of combed staple stock. 

“T plumb my spindles once every two years,” said Mr. 
Edwards, and adding more to the previous list, he declared 
that a wrong plate or cast iron holder would cause trouble, 
as would the shoe that holds the ring and lifting rod. 
“T run my guide wire 134 inches from the top of the 
bobbin.” An inquiry from the chairman brought out the 
fact that general opinion coincided with Mr. Edwards’ 
practice in this particular. 

“T am a earder, but I would offer one suggestion in 
connection with this trouble,” said J. M. Jordan, overseer 
of carding, Swift Manufacturling Company, Columbus, Ga., 
and that is, speaking of oiling, that the place most neglected 
is the middle bearings of the cylinders. The vibration from 
these will cause the ends to snap down on the frames. 
Also, take the proper care of the lifting rod, or else the 
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ring rail will be thrown out of line.” 

“We plumb spindles once a year,’ said John D. Mac- 
Aulay, Sr., Standard-Coosa-Thatecher Company, Piedmont, 
Ala. He added that other things causing the trouble under 
consideration might be changing the rings one or two at a 
time instead of a frame at a time, which would play havoc 
with the regulation of the travelers. He said their rule is to 
change a frame at a time, using the double-flanged rings, 
sending the old ones to the factory for re-burnishing. 
Using All-Wool Roller Cloth. 


“Have you had any experience in using an all-wool roller 
eloth for roving and spinning frame rollers? If so, what 
were your findings?” This was the next spinning question 
taken up. Mr. Steele, of LaFayette, reported the use of 
this cloth. “We were using an ordinary colth,” he said, 
and changed, and had our rolls covered with an all-wool 
cloth and a high-grade skin, and we find that we get far 
better running work. Our roll bill has gone down and our 
1,500 and 


Mr. Edwards said he averages about a 


work runs better?’ He said he used between 
1,700 rolls a year. 
roll a frame a day, with leather rolls. 
superintendent had said, Mr. Simpson said that his work 


in the spinning ran so much better with the all-wool cloth. 


Adding to what the 


“We have used the combination cloth,” reported Mr. 
MacAulay, “but now we use the best all-wool cloth and 
high-grade skins. It gives a better cushion.” 

Mr. Wise said that with the ordinary cloth, he used 260 
rolls a week that cost him five cents apiece, while, with the 
all-wool cloth, he uses 200 rolls a week, at a cost of eight. 
cents a roll. 

“One of the answers to the questionnaire stated that it 
was hard to get the right sort of a lap with the all-wool 
cloth,” said Chairman Dennis. “Our experience at La- 
Fayette has been this: We have been using the all-wool cloth 
since we adopted it over two years ago. At that time our 
roll shop could hardly keep up with our own work, but 
after adopting the all-wool colth we have reduced our roll 
covering cost about 25 per cent, and we are making, with 
the same help in the roller shop, rolls for two other mills. 
The difficulty suggested by the answer quoted, I think, 
comes from the fact that in the ordinary cloth there is no 
life or elasticity, while there is life in the all-wool cloth. 
The all-woo] cloth will spring back, however, and our ex- 
perience is to cut the pattern about 1/32-inch fuller than 
with the combination cloth. 

“Another trouble reported was of sticking the all-wool 
cloth on, because it is more tightly woven and less porous. 
If somebody can help us out on that I would like to hear 
it. Has anyone changed the consistency of the glue?” 

“Do you try Venus turpentine?” asked Mr. Edwards. 

“Yes, we use that altogether,’ answered Mr. Dennis. 
“But with the all-wool cloth it is impossible to get as many 
perfect ‘sticks,’ because the shoddy cloth is more porous.” 

Mr. Morgan asked Mr. Dennis if he used the flannel a 
second time. Mr. Dennis replied in the negative, and if 
was stated that some mills had used them over again. 

“We have used the ‘Knox-all’ cloth for ten years,” said 
Mr. Long. “One day a salesman came along and induced 
me to experiment with another kind, but like the Prodigal 
Son, I am going back to the all-wool cloth just as soon as 
I get the other used up. We have run as many as three 
cots off of one roller.” Mr. Long asked whether it 
visable to use a 28-ounce cloth in room and a 
30-ounce in the spinning room, or vice versa. 


is ad- 
the card 
Basing it on 
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a 54-inch width, Mr. Dennis said he uses a 22-ounce clot! 
in spinning and a 24-ounce cloth in the earding, and an 
inquiry indicated that general practice is to use a heavier 
cushion in the ecard room than in spinning 
Cork Covered Rolls. 
L. H. Beck, superintendent, Griffin Manufacturing 
Company, Griffin, Ga., made inquiry with reference to cork 





covered rolls. Mr. Klinck reported that he has two frames 
with a side on leather rolls and a side on eork-covered rolls, 
which have been running for two years. He said the cork 
holds up good and that he has changed leather rolls since 
the eork rolls were installed, but his tests show a slight 
favor so far as breaking strength is concerned in favor of 
the leather rolls. 

“We have two frames on cork-covered rolls,’ reported 


Mr. Jennings. “We have had them on for two years come 


next May, and they are stil] holding up good. As to breal 
ing strength, we have run different kinds of twists, an 
there is no material difference, on 14s, so far as we n 
see.”’ 

“What is the difference in cost of the two kinds o 
rolls?” asked Mr. Dennis. 

“The cork roll costs 50 per cent more,” replied Mr 
Jennings, “but so far ours have outlasted four leather 
rolls.” 

Mr. Petrea said that an exper he made with cork 
rolls on colored work was not successful, because, he said, 
the sulphide colors seemed to cause the cork to crumble 
and pull off in flakes on the ends * the rolls Th vas 
on 7s. 


ea COrk Yous Veé 


A. B. Pet Sol 


yarn, and it tw 


ne had tri 


sala 


fully on filling ned out fine in every re 


spect, but that he was not able to get satisfactory opera 
tion and good running work on the warp frames 

Do you use the same weight on cork-covered rolls 
was asked by Mr. Farr, and the chairman stated that was 
the practice named by the mills using 

The final spinning question taken from the questior 


is the difference in end breakage on the 


naire was, ‘What 


combination and filling build, with the same front roll 


The chairman read the following answer to this 


“On 


speeds?” 
hour test, run on two frames of 21 
] 


roll 


question : a 22 
spindles each, 21/2-inch ring, front speeds the same, 


spinning 7s yarn—on the combination build I had 160 ends 


down and on the filling build 77 ends down.’ 

A gentleman from Monroe reported that he set up two 
frames identically, except for the building motion, and 
made a comparative test on 13°2s warp yarn, with 2-inel 


ring, and the end breakage was about ten to one against the 


combination wind. Thinking it might be in the frame, he 


changed the building motions and the results showed again 


in favor of the filling wind. Taking the yarn to the spool 


ers, the results were three to one in favor of the filling 


wind, he said. 
Mr. Reid said he figured that te 


‘ same 
would be 


» get the 
age on the combination wind, » necessary to re- 


duce the production considerably, in spite of a larger bob 


bin on the combination. Mr. Jennings said they put 110 
frames on the combination build, but considering the 


not 


end breakage, they got so much waste from the combina 


tion, especially yarn waste at the spoolers, that they took 


them off. 


Omitting the final question on the questionnaire, witl 


+} +} 


refrence to possibilities of increasing production with 


le 
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use of filling wind, the chairman asked W. L. Phillips, 
superintendent, Social Cirele Cotton Mills, Social Cirele, 
Ga., to explain a method he had adopted in spinning by 
which he increased the angle of the roll stands. 

Angle of Spinning Frame Rollers. 

This proposition first came to notice in an article on 
page 723 of the May number of Corron, soon after Mr. 
Phillips had adopted the increased angle on the roll stand. 
It has been discussed at previous meetings and at the Geor- 
gia operating executives meeting. Mr. Phillips brought two 
sample stands, one at a 25-degree angle and the other at a 
35-degree angle, and exhibited them. To clarify the propo- 
sition in the minds of the readers, Corron is reproducing 
a sketch showing these two stands side by side, in the ae- 
companying illustration. 


As explained by Mr. Phillips, the alteration consisted in 
elevating the angle of the spinning frame rollers from the 
customary 25-degree angle, or in some cases (with the com- 
bination stand), 30-degree angle, to 35 degrees, the theory 
being that this brings the front roll nearer to the guide 
wire, also putting the yarn more in a straight line between 
baek roll and the guide wire. This, of course, relieves the 
yarn to a material extent from the drag on the bottom 
front roll. Mr. Phillips stated that in his opinion fully 90 
per cent of end breakage on spinning frames comes within 
a half ineh of the roller; in other words, at the point where 
the yarn dragging over the bottom front roll does not per- 
mit the twist to run all the way up into the bite of the 


roll. 


reduces the amount of yarn between the roll and the trav- 


Furthermore, bringing the roll nearer the guide wire 


eler. 

The distance from the roll to the guide wire on the 25- 
degree stand, Mr. Phillips brought out, is six inches, while 
with the 35-degree stand, it is reduced to 41/2 inches. 
Theoretically, in his opinion, the practicable arangement 
would be an angle of about 40 or 45 degrees for the stand, 
which would put the back and front rollers and guide wire 
in a straight line and remove all of the drag on the front 
steel roller. He stated he is working toward securing a 
frame of this kind. The theoretical ideal condition (but 
impossible of attainment) would be to have the rollers in 
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a perpendicular position, feeding directly down into the 
guide wire. This could not be done because the spinner 
could not put up ends. 

Because of the fact that the change in the angle of the 
stand caused the front top roller to further overlap the 
bottom roller, Mr. Phillips raised these frames four inches 
by putting blocks under them, and this permitted the spin- 
ners to get ends up easily. 

Mr. Phillips explained that the twist running up nearer 
to the bite of the roll enabled him to take out twist, and 
he is running the frames on 22s at a front roll speed of 
150 rp.m. against a maximum possibility of 135 r.p.m. 
with the 25-degree angle stands. 

A brief diseussion followed Mr. Phillips’ explanation. 
Mr. 


Long asked whether he increased the speed with the 
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twist gear or the cylinder. “Both,” replied Mr. Phillips, 
“but mostly from the twist gear.” 

“What effect did it have on the stirrups, ete?” 

“T changed the lever screw in a different position, and 
I drilled new holes 
in the roller beam and put the lever screw over.” 


used the same saddles, stirrups, ete. 


The answer to 
this question was in the negative, but Mr. Phillips brought 


“Did you lengthen the weight wire?” 


out that the change would cause an increased wearing out 
of the front eap bar nebs, but that he felt the results se- 
eured entirely justified replacing cap bars every four or 
five years. He said also he changed the scavenger roll and 
gearing in the frame, and used a longer seavenger roll. He 
added that the cost was approximately $104 per frame of 
208 spindles, or about fifty cents a spindle. 

Mr. Farr asked about the difference in the end breakage 
at the warpers, and Mr. Phillips replied that he had less 
with this system. Answering further inquiries, he said that 
for 22s he uses 4.50 twist for warp, and for 24s filling he 
uses 3.50 twist multiple, running the front rollers at 150 
r.p.m. 

This concluded the practical discussion, and, follow- 
ing some announcements, the meeting adjourned. A “Duteh” 
luncheon following the session concluded the meeting. The 
next meeting will be held in Atlanta in September, and 
slashing and weaving will be discussed. 
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Towels and Toweling 


BY T. WOODHOUSE AND A. 


Damask Toweling. 
In the production of damask toweling, mostly employed 
in the making of face-towels, guests towels, ete., the art of 


the textile designer is allowed the greatest possible scope. 


The patterns are often elaborate and complicated, partieu- 


larly in the finer grades, where the fabrics approximate 
closely in texture and general appearance to the finest 


table linen. 


In common with other varieties of toweling, one finds 
the fabrics of three types, viz: all-cotton, all-linen, and 
union textures. The all-linen towels are highly prized for 
their characteristic Juster, durability, and Jack of fluffiness, 
and have a smart appearance that is unapproached by any 
other vegetable-fiber product. 


Both the 5-thread and the 8-thread sateen weaves are 


used in the development of ground and figure. Occasion- 
ally one may find patterns in which the 5-thread weave has 
been used for the ground, and the 8-thread weave for the 


figure. The longer float in the 8-thread weave gives greater 
prominence to the design. 


in the 


And for this reason, especially 


very finest textures, the 8-thread and 12-thread 
weaves are occasionally employed. 

Although what are termed full-harness jaequards are ex 
tensively employed for the lower and medium qualities, 
the twilling jacquard is largely used for the finer varieties, 
eloth. 


to be 


practiced in the preparation of the design, and a reduction 


particularly if large figures are displayed in the 


The use of these twilling jaecquards enables economy 


of the number of cards to be seeured. 


The harness ties are mostly of the mixed type, in which 


a cross-over, or center-tie, is emploved to control the bor 


ler threads, and a straight through repeating tie for the 


BRAND 


body ol 
to appear 


torn 


very common 

tively elaborate border next 
f for the body ot 

ranged 

weave orde 


As alreac \ 


weaves are 
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have already been discussed 
they are introduced here to il 


in arrangement (see 


107. The 5-thread 
with reference to Fig. 104; 
lustrate a small but important point 


page 341, 


weaves 


February issue. ) 

If the 5-thread weave is placed on design paper using 
the intersection of the first or left-hand thread with the 
first or bottom pick as a starting point, the unit weave ap- 
For cloths which are wholly pro- 
this arrangement serves 


pears at G in Fig. 107. 


duced in this weave as well as any 


other, but when figured cloths are made is important 


to arrange the weave so that it will weave oppositely to, 
ting weave, in as many places as 


with, its econtras 


This is secured by splitting the initial weave 


or “eut” 
possible 
G between two consecutive picks, or between two consecu 
which read exactly opposite from left and 
In the case of weave G, 
this is seeured by splitting the unit weave between 
and third picks, as indicated by the horizontal 
the fourth and fifth threads, as indi- 
In the ease of the picks, the 


tive threads, 
right, or from top and bottom. 
Fig. 107, 
the second 
arrows, or between 


cated by the vertical arrows. 


second pick reads from the left hand end, and 
3 ] 
the third pick reads similarly from the right hand end. 
In the ease of the threads, the fourth thread reads 
l 
from the bottom, while the fifth thread reads 

1 3 
similarly from the top. 

Whichever of the two methods 
weave is in the shown at H, Fig. 107, 
corresponding warp 
form appears at K in the The other 
designs—-L, M and N, in Fig. 107—are the corre 
sponding forms of the 8-thread sateen weave. It will be 
seen that the 8-thread be split between the 
third and fourth picks (counting from the bottom) or be 
tween the third and fourth threads (counting from the top) 


There are other places to split this weave which the reader 


is chosen, the resulting 


form where four 


complete units are indicated. The 
flush 


three 


same figure. 


weave may 


will probably find for himself 
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Fig. 110. 


\ typical example of a good class of damask toweling is jacquard has 
reproduced photographieally in Fig. 108. It is an all-linen pattern and the remainder 
(The slight discrepancy sl 


fabric, fully bleached, containing 76 threads per inch and 
86 picks per inch in the finished state. The warp is about errors in 
40 leas per pound and the filling about 45 leas per pound. long, and 43-16 in 


easurement ). 


The weaves are the 8-thread sateens shown at M and N, _ so that with one pick 


Fig. 107. The repeat of the body pattern measures ap- quired. 

proximately three inches in width, and thus contains about The design of 

8 76 threads per inch — 228 threads. The border pat conventional arrangem 
tern measures about 415-16 inches wide, and therefore motif. The point-paper design for one 
contains 415-16 inches 76 threads per inch 375 leaves is reproduced in Fig. 109. It w 
hreads. Now 375 + 228 603, so that evidently a 600s of , that this ] t-paper desigt 


nt OL 1VV leaves, 
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show the construction of the fabric. The point-paper de- 
sign for the card-cutter would be produced in the same 
manner as previously described in connection with Fig. 
105. 
defects in the structure. 


Careful examination of this design will reveal slight 
These are unavoidable, and due to 
the use of the twilling jacquard, which automatically con- 
trols the distribution of the stitching points, all of which 
are outside the control of the designer. In this respect, 
Fig. 108 should be compared with Fig. 104, where spots 
were added to, or taken from, the initial design, in order 
to preserve the outline of the figure. 

A typical example of an all-cotton fabric is repro- 
duced in Fig. 110. It contains 65 threads per inch and 65 
picks per inch, and is fully bleached. The warp and the 


filling are approximately equal] in count, and about 30 lranks 





The repeat of the pattern is about 5 inches 
325 cards would be necessary at 
the rate of one pick per ecard. The 
The border pattern is 4 inches wide, embracing 
260 threads. The body pattern is about 
534 inches wide, equivalent to 53g \% 65, or, say 349 
threads, giving a total of 349 + 260 609. Evidently 
a 600s jacquard has been used here also, with 260 hooks 


per pound. 
long, so that 5 & 65 
weave is 5-thread 
sateen. 
about 4 & 65 


for the border and the remainder controlling the body. 

A third and last example is illustrated in Fig. 111. 
This is also an all-cotton fabrie containing 70 threads per 
inch and 92 picks per inch in the finished state. This pat- 
tern also requires a 600s jaequard, about 350 hooks being 
required for the border, and the remainder for the body. 

(To Be 


Continued. ) 


What the Southern Mills are Doing 


It is anticipated that the annual convention of the 
Ameriean Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, to be held 
n Atlanta, May 18th 19th, 


suecessful affair, from the standpoint of attendance and 


Ga., on and will be a most 


f the program itself, which is now being worked into 
pros 


shape by Winston D. Adams, secretary and treasurer. 


The sessions will be held at the Atlanta-Biltmore 


Ho 
tel. Golfing, scenic trips, special entertainment for ladies, 
and other features will be provided for the delegates. Wil- 
liam J. Vereen, of Moultrie, Ga.; is president, and Georye 
S. Harris, president and manager, Exposition Cotton Mills, 
Atlanta, is the chairman of the local committee on arrang: 


ments. 


Dilling, 
Mills, West, 


meeting of the Texas Textile As- 


Aceording to announcement from Grover C. 


superintendent of the Brazos Valley Cotton 
Texas, the semi-annual 
sociation wil] be held at the Majestie Hotel, Mexia, Texas, 
Mr. Dilling 1s 


president of the association, and Dan H. Poole, superin- 


on Friday and Saturday, May 7th and 8th. 
tendent of the Sherman Manufacturing Company, Sher- 
The officers 
that an invitation to mill men and machinery and supply 
Practical 


an, Texas, is secretary-treasurer. announce 
men from the Southeast is cordially extended. 
diseussion of technical mill problems will be a feature of 
the meeting. 

* * » 

Construction and installation work in doubling the ea- 
pacity of the Wabenah Mill is being pushed to completion, 
and it is hoped to have the addition in operation by the 
first of May. J. 
hardt, secretary; W. H. 


H. Thompson is president; R. P. Earn- 
Mendenhall, treasurer; and D. M. 
Myers, vice-president and superintendent. 

It is understood that the Red River Cotton Mills, the 
company which recently purchased the Hamilton Carhartt 
Mill No. 2, at Carhartt, S. C., additional 
homes for operatives. 

Mobile Cotton Mill Products Company, Pritchard, Ala.. 
is ‘installing 75 new looms which added to the present equip- 


will ereet 25 


ment will make a total of 563 looms. Other improvements 


are being made about the plant. Luther Knowles is man- 
ager, 

The 20,000-spindle yarn mill to be built by the San- 
quoit Spinning Company at Gadsden, Ala., will manufac- 
20s understood. The building 


combed yarns, it is 


ture 








will be of brick and concrete construction, modern in every 
particular. The 100 x 400 
with several other buildings 80 x 100 feet. A site of ten 


acres for the mill and village has been secured. W. H. 


main strueture will be feet, 


Merriman, general manager of the company, will remove 
to Gadsden to supervise the erection of the mill. The com 
pany for years has operated a plant near Utiea, N. Y., and 
machinery from this mill will be removed to the new Gads- 
den plant, it is understood, 

The No. 2 Mill of the Cedartown Cotton & Export 
Company, Cedartown, Ga., has been sold to the Goodyear 
Akron, Ohio. 


improvements, 10 


Tire and Rubber Company, of It is under 
that 
change the mill onto tire fabric constructions, will be car- 


stood extensive alterations and 


ried out by the new owners. In addition, a number «f 


; 


he added to the present village. It is under- 


houses will 
stood that Lockwood, Greene & Company, through the At 
lanta office, will have charge of the construction work. 

At a recent directors’ meeting, it was decided to in- 
stall 2,000 additional 
in the Statesville Cotton Mills, Statesville, N. ©. 


spindles and complementary 


ehinery 

Orders have been placed by the new Vogue Mills, Gaff- 
ney, S. C., with G. G. Slaughter, Charlotte, N. C., for Sipp 
raven winding equipment. This mill was recently organ- 
ized by W. C. Hamrick, L. A. 


Gatiney, to manufacture fancy 


Hamrick, and others, of 
fabrics. 
for the erection of 35 new houses in the vil- 


Mill Manufacturing 


Contract 


lage has been awarded by the Fort 
Company, Fort Mill, 8. C. 
Cannon Mfg. Company, Kannapolis, N. 


contract for the construction of the new 50,000 spindle ad 


C., has placed 


dition there. The main building will be 600 x 100 feet, 
with a 100 x 300 foot annex. 
The Skenandoa Cotton Company, of Utiea, N. Y., has 


completed arrangements for the establishment of a mill 
at Roanoke, Ala. 
tain approximately 11,400 spindles, which, according to 
the report, will be removed from the Utica plant, which is 
heing converted into a rayon manufacturing establishment. 

Riverside and Dan River Cotton Mills, Danville, Va., 
will install a number of Sipp winders for handling rayon. 

Roseboro Mills, Inc., Roseboro, N. C., have let contract 
for the erection of the new mill to be built by this com- 


It is understood the new mill will con- 


pany. 
Enterprise Manufacturing Company, Coleridhe, N. C., 
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Our Complete Chlorine Service 


DECISION of far-reaching benefit to the chlorine industry was the 
final ruling of the Interstate Commerce Commission on the Math- 
ieson Multiple-Unit Tank Car. 

This ruling has placed the Multiple-Unit Car permanently on a tank- 
car basis and has thus made available to manufacturers of Liquid Chlo- 
rine and other liquefied gases a flexible and economical means of main- 
taining shipping and storage reserves. It will permit the general exten- 
sion of our practice of accurate weighing and frequent inspection which 
has proven so advantageous to the consumer; it assures the carriers of 
two methods of transporting liquefied gases in tank cars, which may be 
expected to increase this traffic; and it has made liquefied chlorine gas 
available to the consumer in containers of four sizes, according to his 
requirements. 

To-day the Mathieson Company owns and operates 120 of the special 
tank-cars required for transporting Liquid Chlorine, 75 of the multiple- 
unit type and 45 of the Class V or single-unit type, in addition to its 
equipment of many thousands of the two sizes of chlorine cylinders. 

We thus offer, by reason of the Company’s foresight and present 
resources, a complete service on Liquid Chlorine adapted to the con- 
sumer’s varying needs and to all conditions of supply and demand. 


The MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS Yc 


250 PARK AVE. ' NEW YORK CITY 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE 
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is undergoing a program of expansion. When the addi- 
tion now being constructed is completed, the mill will have 
a total equipment of 6,000 spindles. 
erated by the companys’ own plant is used in the mill and 
village. 


Electric power gen- 


A conerete power station is planned by the Fairmont 
Manufacturing Company, Fairmont, 8. C. The equipment 
will include a 600-hp. hydro-electric generator set, switeh- 
boards, motors, ete. Lockwood, Greene & Company, Spar- 
tanburg, 8. C., are the engineers. 

The 5,000-spindle addition to the Chronicle Mills, Bel- 


mont, N. C., will soon be completed, it is reported. 


Practically 100 three- and four-room houses for op- 
eratives are being constructed in the village of the Gaffney 
Manufacturing Company, Gaffney, S. C., which will give 
ample village facilities for both day and night shifts. 

The additions being constructed by the China Grove 
Cotton Mills, China Grove, N. C., will contain about 30,- 
000 spindles, and it is understood that 40s to 80s combed 
yarns will be manufactured. 

An opening room for the No. 1 mill is one project in 
the expansion program of the Arcadia Mills, Arcadia, S. 
C., which has been begun. Bryson & Webster have the 
construction contract. 


The New England Mill Situation. 


Although many lines of cotton textiles have not been 
active the New England mill situation has been showing 
gradual improvement. The mills of New Hampshire are 
now running within 20 percent of capacity which is high 
Mills in 
The large Pepperell plant 
at Biddeford is running in full for the first time in many 
months. In Rhode Island, it is claimed that 85 percent 
capacity is being worked due to the overtime operations 
In 
Connecticut, the mills are doing better than in any other 
state. Massachusetts is still running light and will doubt- 
less continue so for a long time unless something is done 
to overcome the handicap of a 48-hour law upon the cost 
of production. 


in view of the idleness of recent years. Maine 


are doing fully as well as that. 


in some plants making specialties or rayon mixtures. 


The manufacturers of Massachusetts made a very lucid 
and convincing statement of facts concerning the injury 
being done to cotton mills by the handicap of a 48-hour 
law at a recent hearing before the legislative committee to 
which was referred a bill to revise the statute. It was ad- 
mittedly a true statement of conditions but the proponents 
of the short hour act argued that the gains to the workers 
in health were more important than other things, and be- 
cause of a preponderance of political sentiment in that di- 
rection, the petitioners for a revision of the law were grant- 
ed leave to withdraw. It is possible that a fight will be 
made to bring the matter to a vote and even that is doubt- 
ful. A great many Republicans do not want to go on ree- 
ord against manufacturing yet they dare not ineur the 
enmity of labor unions. 

Lower cost cotton is helping some mills to regain some 
of the specialty cloth business they formerly held and that 
is helping to restore producing in some centers. 

Fall River is running to about 75 percent capacity and 
has been doing better than for two or three years. There 
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are still many idle looms and some idle mills. The Ark- 
wright, which had been closed for a year and resumed op- 
erations late last fall, showed a little profit for the first 
quarter of its renewed operations. Stafford mill No. 2 
has been restarted after being idle for nearly two years. 
The Seaconnet and Conanicut mills are in the hands of 
creditors and are still idle. The Flint, Wampanoag, Baru- 
ard, and other mills are gaining in operations in a mod- 
erate way. There are many mills running in full and some 
have departments operating at night. The cotton mull 
plants of the American Printing Company are operating 
wide looms night and day. 

New Bedford mills are running in full in the great ma- 
jority of cases but there are others that are running full 
time but are not operating all their machinery. This is 
not an unusual condition in a fine and fancy cotton goods 
center, however, and the fact that the mills are generally 
earning a modest dividend indicates that they are doing 
better than they were: There are still a number of mills in 
different parts of Massachusetts that are still running only 
parts of their machinery. The policy of not accumulating 
goods against orders is being followed very strictly. With 
cotton ‘lower than it was there is less apprehension of ac- 
cumulating odd lots of semi-staple odd constructions yet it 
eannot be said that there is confidence enough in the future 
to warrant the building up of warehouse accumulations 
that may have to be sacrificed. 


It is probable that never in the history of New England 
have the mills been turning out so few standard staple 
goods as they are at present. Mills have varied their out- 
put so greatly that some plants hitherto known as shirt- 
ing or fine goods mills are making only novelties in silk 
and cotton, rayon fancies, or some special cloths for con- 
verting or dress wear. 

There has been a great deal of discussion about Pacific 
Mill affairs since it was announced that the corporation 
would borrow $17,500,000 to take up outstanding indebted- 
ness. At one time it was erroneously reported that the 
mills would sell their own products and leave Lawrence 
& Co., with whom they have been affiliated for a genera- 
tion or more. There is no present intention of withdraw- 
ing from Lawrence & Co., or selling the products of the 
great plant through a mill controlled and owned agency. 
But the mill will hereafter finance its operations in cotton 
and cloths and relieve the selling house of the burden of 
that part of the work. The print works and bleachery 
of the plant have been running in full and the cotton miil 
plants are also now fully employed. 

The selling agency of the Tremont & Suffolk mills of 
Lowell, Mass., has been transferred to Ridley Watts & 
Co., by Fred W. Steele, the new treasurer, and new selling 
methods and new products are coming. This was the most 
important change made in New England selling agencies 
since the transfer of the Parkhill account to the Amoskeag. 
The Hamilton mills of Lowell are still in the stage of be- 
ing talked into a reorganization to relieve an indebtedness 
of a couple of million dollars brought about through over- 
inventorying. The banks of New England are taking a 
much more intimate interest in the management of many 
of the textile properties of the section and this tendency 
is certain to grow in view of the needs for a closer group- 
ing of management and financial interests that are com- 
mon in many cases, 
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SACO -LOWELL 


Largest Manufacturers of Textile Machinery in America 


No. 12 Tandem Feeder 


THE SOONER THE BETTER 


to get your cotton down to a fibre basis. Tandem Feeders, 
installed between the Bale Breaker and the Verticai Openers, 
will reduce to small tufts any lumps that may come through, 
and render the work of the Vertical Opener more efficient. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


1824 1926 


SALES OFFICES 


1 Federal St. 1220 Mint St. Masonic Building Healey Building 
BOSTON, MASS. CHARLOTTE, N. C. - GREENVILLE, S. C. ATLANTA, GA. 
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There is no change in the general status of the gingham 
business. The absence of normal trade on these cloths has 
crippled a number of plants in this section and they are 
diverting their looms to other work more slowly than has 
been the case in some other sections. Progress at the 
Amoskeag plant has been more rapid than at most others. 
The new rayon plant built by that company is in operation 
and rayon and cotton products are now being produced 
rapidly. 

The most recent reports showed that 7,000 looms were 
in steady operation. New Fall prices made by the com- 
pany were one cent a yard lower than the Spring prices. 
But many of the rayon products were unchanged in price. 
The company now makes full lines of art tickings and a 
wide variety of yarn dyed novelties that are ginghams 
only in the sense that many of them are box loom and yarn 
dyed production. The representatives of operatives and 
mill managers of this company held a meeting a few days 
ago and voted to continue the current wage rates for an- 
other six months in keeping with the policy established 
after the long strike of planning ahead to avoid labor fric- 
tion. A report from Manchester, N. H., states that the 
mill management at this plant is more optimistic of the 
longer future of the cotton goods industry than it has been 
for three years, due to the slowly increasing orders and 
the success met with in reducing costs of production 
through the use of automatic machinery and a greater co- 
operation between workers and overseers. 

The progress made in re-starting the large Pepperell 
plant in Maine has attracted much attention. The strike 
in the plant was ended in favor of the mill and since then 
orders have come in freely for drills for export, and for 
new lines of sheets and pillow cases and other goods being 
made under the new management. 


The most active plants in New England are the large 
corporation printers’ properties. The Arnold Print Works 
at North Adams, Mass., has changed ownership, and come 
under the direction of Dr. Samuel M. Jones a son-in-law of 
the former largest owner. Some new financing has been 
arranged whereby preferred stock has been issued and a 
mortgage of $2,000,000 placed on the property, looking 
toward carrying out many improvements for the handling 
of silk and cotton goods and other fine products more free- 
ly. The company has been doing less on cotton goods of 
late and will probably equip to handel] rayon printing free- 
ly. 

The American Printing Company at Fall River has been 
running for more than two months at night to keep up 
with the demand for pereales, pongees, broadcloths, voiles, 
and other printed cottons. It is not doing much work on 
rayons. It has developed one line of linen and cotton ma- 
terials for coats for young women and has been unable to 
supply the demand. The Pacific Print Works has bven 
very busy, running many departments at night, trying to 
keep up with the Spring and Summer demand for per- 
cales and printed wash fabrics, and the large lines of ere- 
tonnes and draperies made in the plant. The Bradford 
Dye Association plant in Rhode Island has changed man- 
agement recently, a Mr. Clay from England taking the 
place of Mr. Ward who has been with the compacy ir 
this country since its plants were established here. The 
Cranston Print Works in Rhode Island are very busy on 
shirtings. The Algonquin Printing Company at Fall 
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River has been running in full on all cotton goods, chiefly 
newly styled percale. 

The bleacheries have not been doing as well as the print 
works but the Pacific and Sayles works, which are the larg- 
est in the territory have been operating about in full. Sen:e 
of the other plants are operating to about 80 percent ca- 
pacity with a few weeks orders ahead. The reductions in 
prices that have been made in cotton goods in the past few 
months have been bringing about steadily a reinstatement 
of cotton goods in buying favor. It is hard to point out 
specific instances of great gains from this cause, in so far 
as volume goes, nevertheless, it is significant that the larg- 
est bleacheries are now running in full, that the wide 
sheeting, sheet, and pillow case plants are running in full, 
that many of the shirting mills are doing the best business 
in some years, and that a number of other plants affected 
by the high cost of cloths and the substitution of rayon 
and silk, are now getting back to their stride in the pro- 
duction of cotton goods that are finding a readier market. 


Cotton Comment. 





H. AND B. BEER. 
New Orleans, March 13th, 1926. 

The numerous bearish features of the statistical posi- 
tion of cotton, pointed out in our previous monthly review, 
and because of it being apparently unprofitable to receive 
cotton on contract, unless a person has a place to dispose 
of it to advantage, owing to prices in America being rela- 
tively higher than in Europe, exerted their influence on 
the market during the past month, middling cotton to-day, 
in New Orleans being quoted at 18.2 vs. 20 cents one 
month ago. 

As yet there is no appreciable change in the statistical 
situation, the continued falling off in exports from the 
United States and in domestic mill takings compared with 
this time one year ago, and the absence of any demand of 
consequence for spot cotton in the South, serving to force 
the South to earry a very large stock in the interior, which, 
at 29 inland towns yesterday was 1,492,000 bales against 
856,000 last year. In addition the South has yet to mar- 
ket of last year’s crop about 3,125,000 bales vs. 1,748,000 
unmarketed at this time one year ago, or about 1,377,000 
bales more than last year. 

The unfavorable trade situation in England is reflected 
in the following statement: 





BritisH Boarp or TRADE Report FoR MONTH OF FEBRUARY. 


This year Last year 
Exports of yarns, pounds....... 16,000,000 16,000,000 
Exports of cloths, yards....... 366,000,000 422,000,000 


Exports of raw cotton from the United States, which 
were nearly 500,000 bales larger than last season last No- 
vember, are now 408,000 smaller than last season, to yes- 
terday 6,012,000 bales compared with 6,420,000. The un- 
favorable shipping parity between Liverpool and the 
American markets, the latter being too high for the former, 
has undoubtedly prevented a larger export movement from 
the South. 

Meanwhile spinners takings of American cotton by the 
world, which earlier in the season promised the probability 
of reaching a total for the season of about 15,750,000 


bales, are now running on a basis for the season of 15,- 


286,000, with the probability of the basis being reduced 
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Virginia Woolen Mills. 
Truscon Steel Windows 
and Mechanical Operators 


Continental Gin Company, Birmingham, Ala. 
Equipped with Truscon Windows throughout. H. K. Fergu- 
son Co., Engineers and Contractors. \ 


More Daylight and Fresh Air 


in Textile 


Truscon Steel Windows and Me- 
chanical Operators bring to your 
textile plant two fundamental 
things—full daylight and ad- 
equate, easily controlled natural 
ventilation. 


The perfect and instant control 
of natural ventilation assured by 
Truscon Mechanical Operators 


Mills 


is particularly valuable in the 
textile industry where impure air 
would often cut down the pro- 
duction capacity of men and 
machines. 

A Truscon Window installation 
aids directly in maintaining full 
production because the efficiency 
of your operatives is increased 
by healthful working conditions. 


Write for catalog and full information 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, Youncstown, OHIO 


Warehouses and offices in all principal cities : 

Foreign Trade Division, New York. 

The Truscon Laberatories, Detroit, Mich. 

Trussed Concrete Steel Co. of Canada, Ltd., Walkerville, Ont. 


“TARUSCON 


STANDARD 


STEEL WINDOWS 


iA) ANT) MECHANICAL OPERATORS pill 


*A complete line of Steel Buildings, Steel Windows, Metal 
Lath, Steel Joists, Steel Poles, Concrete Reinforcing for 
Buildings and Roads, Pressed Steel Specialties, Water- 
proofing & Technical Paints. Truscon maintains Engineer- 
ing and Warehouse Organizations thruout the Country 


Gregg Dyeing Co., Gran- 
iteville, S. C. Completely 
equipped with Truscon Steel 
Windows and Mechanical 
Operators. 





TRUSCON iif 
NATIONAL 
ERECTION SERVICE 


CAssures Accuracy 
Speed & Economy. 
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further in the future unless mil] takings increase from now 

on, whereas the indicated crop, including linters, points to 

about 17,100,000 bales. 

The certificated stock in New York in January was as 
much as 75,000 bales, one month ago it was down to 34,000, 
now it is only about 8,000 bales. That the market should 
experience such an important decline of late in the face 
of the constantly decreasing stock of tenderable cotton in 
the northern market, denotes an unhealthy state of affairs, 
due most likely to the want of a better trade demand, par- 
ticularly since white cotton, contract cotton, is supposed to 
be searee. 

REPORT OF THE INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF MASTER 
Corron SPINNERS AND MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

This season Last season 
all kinds, Aug. to 
12,289,000 


Bales 
World’s con., 

Jan. 
World’s 

Jan. 
World’s mill stocks, all kinds, Jan. 

31 4,637,000 
Worlds’ mill stocks, American, Jan. 

31 2,827,000 2,369,000 
Recently Washington issued the following estimates: 
This season Last season 
Allkinds American 
World’s earry-over July 31st, 1925. 6,114,000 3,306,000 
Metamated 6000 in c.osc tetas v evens 27,600,000 15,800,000 
33,714,000 19,106,000 
23,350,000 14,500,000 


11,168,000 
6,987,000 6,207,000 


3,959,000 


Bales 


Seasons’ indicated supply 
Estimated season’s consumption .. 





Indicated carry-over July 31st, 1926.10,364,000 4,606,000 

In other words Washington estimates the world’s earry- 
over of all kinds of cotton at the close of this season at 
10,364,000 bales vs. 6,114,000 at the close of last season, 
and of American cotton 4,606,000 against 3,306,000. 

Thus the trade has to reckon with the above deductions 
and comparatives on the eve of planting for a new crop in 
the South. 


year’s probable acreage, private advices indicate a prob- 


While it is rather premature to dwell on this 
able average reduction of about 5 per cent in Texas, and 
returns indicate a somewhat smaller acreage in Oklahoma 
and Arkansas, but. little or no change is promised for the 
other states, consequently, at this date, it looks as though 
there will be no material change from last year’s record 
acreage. 

ToraL AveRAGE RaInFAtt In Texas. 
This Last 
season season 


For February 0.34 0.48 1.86 
Oct. Ist to Feb. 28th 12.34 4.98 10.78 


As noted by the returns, Texas, undoubtedly, has ample 


In inches— Normal 


moisture for seeding purposes, but there has been rather 
too much rain and cold weather in the eastern half of the 
belt where farm work is reported backward. From now 
on climatie developments will likely have much influence 


in ruling the course of values. 





H. W. Butterworth & Sons Company, of Philadelphia, 
have discontinued the branch plant at Greenville, 8. C., re- 
moving the southern office to 1211 Johnston Building, Char- 
lotte, N. C. J. Ebert Butterworth, treasurer of the com- 
pany, is in charge of the Charlotte office. 

“Leaders are not discovered or picked off of trees; 
leaders are those who prove themselves.” 
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Insulated Roofs. 


BY F. J. HOXIE. 


In the fall of 1920 an insulating covering of creosoted 
lumber, 7/8-inch thick, with a 7/8-inch air space, was put 
on the saw tooth roof of The 23/4 
spruce plank roof, the oldest of which was built in 1908, 


a large weave shed. 


was showing unmistakable signs of serious decay. F. P. 
Sheldon & Son Company, engineers, made careful caleula- 
tions of the eost of a new roof and of an insulation on the 
old one, and reported that if the, insulation was put on and 
lasted five years, and then the entire roof had to be re- 
built, enough interest money on the difference between the 
cost of an entirely new roof and the insulating roof cover- 


ing would have been saved to pay the whole cost of the 
insulating covering. If the insulating covering kept the old 
roof in service after five years, there would then be a saving 
every vear of the interest on the difference in cost. 

This was a nove! experiment on a large scale. The 
owners decided to go ahead with it. The five years are now 
The rot which was progressing rapidly in the old 
roof has been arrested. The old roof, at the time the insu- 
lation was put on, was so much decayed that it was not 


The insulating stif- 


past. 


strong enough to walk on in places. 
fened these weak places and also stopped the dripping in 
as though the old roof is still 
The 


cold weather. It now looks 


good for a considerable number of years more service. 


accompanying illustration shows the insulation being in- 


stalled. 


“The Retail Inventory Method and Store Budget Con- 
itle of a new book published by Ernst and 
for readers outside the strict 


trol” is the 
Ernst, which has an interest 
retail field. It is written to give the layman an easy and 
thorough understanding of the subject discussed, and is 
the result of modern every-day practice, representing the 
experience of successful stores of all sizes and kinds. The 
text, confined strictly to important principles and explana- 
tory essentials, is not complicated by argument or technical 


detail. It provides complete information in compact form. 





Anchor Post Iron Works have removed their New York 
sales office to 9 East 38th Street, New York, N. Y., it is 


announced. 
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MACHINERY 


NEW MODEL CRIGHTON 
OPENER 


With Cage Section and Apron Delivery 
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This type of Opener has been used successfully for many vears in England i 
and on the Continent. Its superior cleaning qualities make it an ideal machine : 
for working low grade cottons. It has the advantage of adaptability to almost : 





any combination of opening equipment. 


The illusration shows a single section ‘*Crighton’’ Opener complete with 
Balanced Rope Drive, Cage Section and Apron delivery. Machines are built 
without the Cage Section and Apron delivery when desired, and installations 
can be made with one, two or three ‘‘Crightons”’ in a line or section. We fur- 
nish these machines with Direct Belt, Individual Motor, or Spiral Gear Drive i 
when desired. 
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_H. & B. AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
Southern Office: 814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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ne 
NOTES ABOUT MEN YOU KNOW/ 
OR KNOW ABOUT 


*T. B. SPENCER, manager of the Ossipee and Hopedale 
Divisions of the Consolidated Textile Corporation, is now 
also manager of the Pilot Division, at Raleigh, N. C., and 
maintains headquarters in Raleigh. 

C. E. Haut, formerly superintendent of the Hopedale 
Mills, has been made superintendent of the Pilot Mills, 
and James Smith, overseer of carding at the Hopedale 
Mills, has been promoted to the superintendency, being 
succeeded as carding overseer by Albie Johnson, formerly 
second hand. E. O. Steinbach, of Burlington, is now as- 
sistant manager of the Ossipee and Hopedale divisions. 

Cart A. Rupisiu1, of Cherryville, N. C., is now vice- 
president and general manager of the Spinning Company, 
Ranlo, N. C. He is also in active charge of the Carlton 
mills at Cherryville, and the Morrowebb Mills, Dallas, N. 
C. 

H. E. Runes, for several years sales representative of 
the Draper Corporation with headquarters at the Atlanta 
office, has resigned to accept the superintendeney of the 
Grendel Mill No. 1, Greenwood, 8S. C. E 

Evucene H. Pimanvs, who was formerly associated with 
the Atlanta office of the Draper Corporation, has returned 
South to take the position formerly held by Mr. Runge. 

Henry J. Parker has resigned as overseer of spinning, 
spooling and warping at the Bernon Mill of the Manvile- 
Jenckes Company, at Georgiaville, R. I., to accept a posi- 
tion as overseer of spinning at the Lancaster Mills, Clinton, 
Mass. 

Witu14M TOL, assistant secretary of the Sipp Machine 
Company, Paterson, N. J., recently made a trip through 
the southern textile territory with G. G. Slaughter, south- 
ern representative of the company. 

N. A. Greece, formerly superintendent of the Elmira 
Cotton Mill Co., Burlington, N. C., has accepted the su- 
perintendency of the Stonecutter Mills, Spindale, N. C., 
succeeding H. D. Haney, resigned. 

D. F. Poote has become superintendent of the High 
Shoals plant of the Manville-Jenckes Company, High 
Shoals, N. C. 

J. B. MeacHam, manager of the Atherton Mills and 
the Robinson Spinning Co., of Charlotte, has been made 
manager of the Insulating Yarn Co., of Charlotte, in addi- 
tion to his other duties. 

S. R. Kennett, formerly overseer of weaving at the 
Manville-Jenckes Company, High Shoals, N. C., has ac- 
cepted a similar position with the Borden Mills, Ine., 
Kingsport, Tenn. 

D. R. Fry has become overseer of spinning at the 
Blacksburg Mills, Blacksburg, S. C. 

J. W. Haug has resigned as superintendent of the Cal- 
houn Yarn Mills, Calhoun, Ga. 

C. E. McMinn, overseer of weaving of the Baldwin 
Plant of the Aragon-Baldwin Mills, Inc., Chester, S. C., 
has been transferred to a similar position at the Glenn- 


Lowry Mill of the same company at Whitmire, S. C. 

J. H. Gossert, overseer of weaving and slashing at the 
No, 3 Mill of Republic Cotton Mills, Great Falls, 8. C., 
has resigned to take a similar position with the Riverside 
& Dan River Cotton Mills, Danville, Va. 

O. R, Bruurnes, formerly of Danville, Va., has become 
overseer of weaving at the Veritas Silk Mills, Charlotte, 
N. C. 

D. Wituis Hunter has been promoted from assistant 
treasurer to treasurer of the Saco-Lowell Shops. He suc- 
ceeds Robert F. Herrick, Jr., who has been made vice- 
president and general agent. Mr. Hunter formerly was in 
the Charlotte office of the company. 

M. T. Poovey has resigned as superintendent of the 
Henry River Manufacturing Co., Henry River, N. C., to 
accept the general superintendency of the mills of the Car- 
olina Textile Corporation, with headquarters at Dillon, S. 
C. 

Q. W. Arwoop, formerly at Stuart, Va., has become 
overseer of weaving at the Fort Mill Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Mill No. 1, Fort Mill, 8. C. 

T. B. Srevenson has become superintendent of the 
Knoxville Cotton Mills, Knoxville, Tenn. 

RicHarp E. Reeves, president of the Hunter Manufac- 
turing and Commission Company, New York City, died on 
February 27th at his home in Summit, N. J. Funeral 
services were held at Summit, and the burial made at 
Mount Airy, N. C. Mr. Reeves’ death followed complica- 
tions resulting from a severe attack of influenza. 

Mr. Reeves was born on September 24th, 1875, at Sylva, 
N. C. He began with the Hunter organization as clerk, 
going to New York in 1901 to take charge of the office. 
A few years later he became the active head of the business. 
He was a past president of the Association of Cotton Tex- 
tile Merchants of New York; a member of the Merchants 
Club and the Baltusro] Country Club and the Canoe Brook 
Country Club. He is survived by Mrs. Reeves, and three 
children, Richard E., Jr., Charles Graham, and Susan. 

W. C. Jounson has become overseer of spinning at the 
Dunean Mills, Greenville, 8. C. He formerly held a sim- 
ilar position at the Woodside Cotton Mills Company, 
Greenville, S. C. At Dunean he succeeds R. W. Herd. 

C. B. Jounson has been promoted to overseer of weav- 
ing at the Globe Cotton Mills, Augusta, Ga. 

J. F. Armstrone recently resigned as superintendent 
of the Wymoho Yarn Mills, Rock Hill, 8. C. 

Grorce H. Parker, formerly at the Thomaston Cotton 
Mills, Thomaston, Ga., has become overseer of spinning 
and spooling at the No. 1 Mill of the Bibb Manufacturing 
Company, Macon, Ga. 

J. B. DuvaL., secretary and assistant treasurer of the 
Brookford Mills, Brookford, N. C., will also act as super- 
intendent, sueceeding H. F. Moody. D. L. Howard has 
been made assistant superintendent. 
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Ponsol Red Violet RRNX Paste 


HIS latest addition to the Ponsol series, 
even in the palest of shades, possesses 
excellent dyeing and fastness properties. As 
a vat violet it is of particular interest, 
inasmuch as it is unaffected by either heat 


or moisture. 


Ready solubility, coupled with highly satis- 
factory penetration and level dyeing prop- 
erties permits its use on all types of ma- 
chines. 

Ponsol Red Violet RRNX Paste is used to a 


considerable extent as a shading color of 
light pinks and mode shades 


E. I DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CoO., INC. 


Dyestuffs Department 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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Fibre Head 
Spools 


The use of U S Fibre Head Spools in your mill will 


show more all-around economy in unhampered pro- 


duction—decrease of seconds—less yarn wastage and 
longer service, than any other spools you can get. 


And the safety of your employees demands that you 
use only spools of known quality—spools that are built 
with the principles of protection. 


U S Fibre Head Spools answer all these demands and 
more, too. 
Samples of U S Fibre Head Spools will be sent 


upon request from you. Write for them today 
and prove to yourself the above statements. 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO. 
Largest Bobbin and Shuttle Manufacturers in the World 


EIGHT FACTORIES PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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I’ve looked in the dictionary to see what the word ap- 
preciate means, and I have looked up the word grateful, 
and although neither of these words fits just exactly what 
I want to say, I did come to the conelusion that if a man 
honest-to-goodness appreciates something then it follows 
that he is also grateful toward the person who caused him 
to be appreciative. 

Therefore, I want to give expression to my feelings 
and let my readers know that I appreciate and am grateful 
for their help in getting my job back, and although I can’t 
“call names” in answering you, there are some recent let- 
ters that made such an impression upon me that a quota- 
tion or two from them may cause some sleeping brother to 
wake up a little or encourage some overseer or superin- 
tendent who thinks the whole world has gone wrong and 
that he has the meanest job this side of Hades. 

I quote: “I wonder if ‘Old Timer’ has any idea he is 
preaching the law of compensation. He says, a man can 
have it EASY in early life by paying for it with UN- 
EASINESS in later life.” 

My friend has spoken a parable in expressing a thought 
in his own words that “Old Timer” has been trying to 
eram down your throat. 

The law of compensation—so few of us can realize 
what it means until it is too late. I only wish “Old Timer” 
had the gift of speech—the power to say it to every over- 
seer and every superintendent so strongly that it would go 
to the very bottom of their souls. 

It, of course, is some consolation to know that there are 
some who are profiting by what they read in Corton. 

I quote again: “I have been a silent reader of Corron 
for sometime and very seldom if ever express myself on any 
articles, but I wish it were possible for me to reach out 
across space and clasp your hand so firmly that it would 
build you up until you were such an oversized man in 
spirit that you could drive your message into your brother 
overseer and superintendent and that your voice would 
ring so loud into my mind that it would drive me and all 
the others to get down to studying so hard and thinking 
so hard that we would wake up to the fact that, as you 
say, ‘Knowledge is Power.’ ” 

Now wasn’t that a fine thought—and I want my friend 
to know he has “reached out across space’ and made me 
stronger by encouraging me to keep up the fight. 

And again: “I read your articles as if you were talking 
to me only.” 
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In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of the giving, 

In the hope of helping his brothers along, 
“Old-Timer” finds the sunshine of living 





Now that’s the right spirit, brother mill men. When 
a man will do that he is sure to derive benefit from any- 
thing he reads, whether it is “Old Timer” or not. 

That kind of man is 
what he reads. It is perfectly all right for a man to read 
for diversion, sometimes, but the man who can’t read any 


other way—well, I expect he fixed looms or ground cards 


trying to get something out of 


or whatever he did, the same way he reads. 

One of the men I have quoted tonight is one of the 
most prominent writers for Corron’s “How Other Men 
Manage” department, and although I do not know him 
personally, I consider him about the best posted man on 
every phase of cotton manufacturing of any person I have 
ever read after, (and I have read some.) 

I only wish it were possible to have that Rhode Island 
man tell my readers the knowledge he has gained by study- 
ing what he has read and how much knowledge he has 
gained by entering into the discussions in Corron. 

I repeat, if “Old Timer” had some way of getting you 
overseers and superintendents to really drink in what you 
read—what marvelous results we would get. 


i: es 
at the Statesville Cotton Mills, Statesville, N. 
ing W. M. Smith, who has a similar position with the 
Hickory Spinning Company, Hickory, N. C. 


MILLER recently was made overseer of dyeing 
C., sueceed- 


R. R. Stovauy recently was made overseer of finishing 
and shipping at the Pilot Division, Consolidated Textile 
Corporation, at Raleigh, N. C. 

R. B. Mircue.u, formerly of Bessemer City, N. C., has 
taken the position of overseer of weaving at the Joanna 
Cotton Mills, Goldville, S. C. 

W. F. Barnier has become connected with the Hoosier 
Cotton Mills, Cannelton, Ind. He was formerly overseer 
of weaving at the Inverness Mills, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

J. F. Lone, superintendent, Beaver-Lois Mills, Doug- 
lasville, Ga., has been elected a member of the executive 
committee of the Textile Operating Executives of Gorgias, 
to fill the unexpired term of Henry D. Martin, who is now 
superintendent of the Williamston Mills, Charleston, S. C. 

Cuarence Cates has been promoted to overseer of 
twisting, warping, spooling and winding at the Edenton 
Cotton Mills, Edenton, N. C., succeeding G. C. Sutton, 
who is now overseer of spinning. 
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Constructive Auditing 


An independent audit is to be regarded al- pitfalls avoided. 
ways as the means to valuable advice from 


the auditor or auditing firm. Of course, every audit should be a De- 


tailed Audit. But whether it be Detailed, 
Too often, auditing service ends with the Semi-Detailed or Balance Sheet, it can, 
report of the financial condition of (name) and should be made to, serve as the basis 
as of (date). not only of the financial report, but also of 
constructive help. 






Auditors should be equipped—and should 
be employed—to offer recommendations in With the business man’s appreciative under- 
connection with method, policies, financing, standing of this help, and the cooperation 
etc.; to furnish comparative statistics in- of progressive Public Accountants, Audit- 
telligently prepared; to point out how mis- ing becomes Constructive and offers its 
takes and waste may be eliminated, and greatest value. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS ano AUDITORS~—SYSTEM SERVICE 
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KEEPING CLEAN IS EASY WITH 


MI CLEANSER 


A Special Non-eating Powder 
For Scrubbing TEXTILE MILL Floors and 


General Cleaning 
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COTTON 


Practical Discussions by Cotton's Readers 
On all varieties of Mill Subjects 


The Value of Twist in Roving. 


Epiror Corron : 

[ wish you would have some of the correspondents for 
the discussion department start a discussion on the value 
of more twist in the roving as it leaves the finisher speeder. 
I should like to read the opinions of other men concerning 
the old idea of putting just enough twist on the roving 
to turn the skewer stick. Das 8; CNS ©.) 


Opening and Picking Long Staple Cotton. 





Epitor Corron : 

There is an increasing and natural tendency for fine 
goods manufacturing in cottons to move to the South. Low- 
er manufacturing costs offer more attractive profits on finer 
work than on the coarse counts that have been the back- 
bone of the southern business since the first cotton mill was 
built in that section. On the average southern coarse goods, 
the labor charge is less than the cost of the cotton; on 
many of the fine fabrics of New England the labor charge 
is four, five, or even six times the cost of the cotton they 
contain. Under such conditions, it is impossible for a New 
England mill, with higher costs, to compete with a southern 
mill well organized and efficiently operated. 

Of course, the slow growth of the fine goods business 
in the South has been due to lack of experience in their 
manufacture, and a lack of available trained supervisory 
personnel to man fine and fancy goods plants. Coarse 
goods were easier to make; plenty of experienced help for 
such work was to be had, and competitive conditions made 
possible a handsome profit on even the coarsest work when 
this was sold in the same market with northern goods pro- 
duced with more expensive labor. Now, southern manufac- 
turers are beginning to think more and more of further 
capitalizing the possibilities of lower labor costs on those 
products where the cost of the finished product is nearly 
all labor. 

Lower labor costs do not imply simply lower wages 
for the help. At the same wage per week, a fine mill in 
North Carolina would have a tremendous advantage over a 
similar mill in Massachusetts, because the North Carolina 
mill could turn out the same volume of product with much 
less help. The North Carolina mill would run 55 hours a 
week as against 48 in Massachusetts, and the southern plant 
would assign machinery to the help on the basis of their 
ability to run it, rather than on any arbitrary basis laid 
down by a labor organization. 

I have talked to many agents of New England fine mills 
that have practically closed down their yarn mills, and run 
the weaving on southern yarns, bought cheaper than they 
could possibly make them. These men ask me how it is 
possible for southern mills to make yarn so cheaply, and 


when I explain, they do not want to believe the explanation. 





We invite our readers to make use of this department 
for the discussion of any and all problems arising in 
the mill or the finishing plant. Questions, answers or 
letters need not conform to any particular style and 
will be properly edited before publishing. The editors 
do not hold themselves responsible for any statements 
of opinion or fact which may appear in this department 
unless so endorsed. This department is open to all. 
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One mill, running on 80s combed yarn largely, was assign- 
ing two speeders to a tender, and about 
spinner. 


1,000 spindles to a 
They were also buying yarn from a mill running 
six speeders to a tender, and at least 1,600 spindles to a 
spinner. The northern mill shut down at noon, and every- 
body went home. Their southern competitor ran right on 
through without stopping; getting the benefit of the noon- 
hour production. The northern man said it couldn’t be done. 
The southerner was doing it. It is not a question of 

work as southern. 


ern help not being able to handle as much 


They just won’t. And as long as they feel that way about 


it, fine goods manufacture is going to work down 
South in ever-increasing volume. 

Such being the case, there must be a num! 
mill men, more or less unfamiliar with 


running 


who would be interested in a discussion of 
picking practice as generally used by mills that 


been making finer work. Opening and picking are tl 


partments in which a mill man now running short cotton 


is most likely to trip up in changing over to long staple. 


eard room, there 


After the stock has once gone through the 


is very little difference in the conduct of the finest and 
coarsest mills, except in so far as cleanliness, care, and ex 
pertness of operation are concerned. But 1 
cotton from bale to roving, there art 

to be considered. 


The ave age 


house, piles the cotton 


coarse mill opens the bales 


into a bale breaker, slan through 


1 a r. and right ee hreaker 
some kind OF opener, and rignt on thre 4 preaker 


pickers without wasting a minute. » opening 


machine, and some even leave out as well; 


putting layers from the bale right into the | r hop- 


pers. The stock tl through tour 


en goes 


blade-beaters, often running at too a speed, and is 


pronounced ready for the ecard room. The 


average Coarse 


mill prepares its laps this way, and gets away with it, 


It the 


run the 


because its requirements are not exacting. same 


mill changed to long staple cotton, and tried to 


picking the same way, it wouldn’t get away with it as well. 
But still, they try it. 
The whole process of opening long cotton is different 


from that employed on short. Short cotton does not mat 


down in the bale as badly as the long; it is generally more 
wiry, and fluffier; it does not cling in pulling open matted 
lumps as the long staple does; it is less likely to be broken 


by rough handling. The longer the staple, the worse tangled 
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Arcadia Mills, Spartanburg 8. 0. Lockwood, 
Greene ¢ Co., Engineers ; Gallivan Building, 








The foremost American Textile engineers recog- 
nize Creo-pine as the standard cotton mill sub- 
flooring, both in new construction and in the re- 
placement of untreated timbers that have rotted 
out. 


During a period of many years Creo-pine sub- 
flooring has proven its durability and economy 
over any type of sub-flooring procurable. 


No matter how large or small your job—you will 
find Creo-pine quality uniform and unvarying. 


Your architect or engineer has used Creo-pine— 
ask him—or if you prefer, write us direct con- 
cerning your floor problems and we will gladly 
give you the benefit of our advice. It is quite 


Building orfebuilding|/ 


SOUTHERN Woop PRESERVING Co. 
ATLANTA, GA. 





likely that we have had experience with construc- 
tion conditions exactly similar to those which 
confront you. 


Creo-pine sub-flooring installed once, eliminates 
floor troubles for all times. 


Creo-pine sub-flooring is carefully milled from 
selected, sound, felled-alive, air seasoned yellow 
pine, free from defects. It is treated by the 
S.W.P. vacuum pressure process which first 
draws out all of the sap and then forces the creo- 
sote oil deep into the pores of the wood under 
tremendous pressure. The result is a sub-flooring 
impervious to fungi and dry rot. A sub-flooring 
that will outlast the walls. That will never need 
replacing. 


Treating Plants EAST Point, GA.,and CHATTANOOGA,TENN. 
Jales Offices: 


NEW YORK ~ 
CLEVELAND 


PHILADELPHIA 


PITTSBURG . TOLEDO 
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the fibers will be in the bale, and the easier they will break 
in opening. Rough treatment will break up so much of 
the staple in very long cotton that there will be excessive 
waste and fly; the strength of the yarn will be impaired, and 
the appearance of the yarn affected by the numberless neps 
caused in breaking the fiber. It is cheaper to buy short cot- 
ton at first than to get long staple and then break it up. 


The ties should be broken on bales of long staple cotton 
as far in advance of its use as possible, so that it can 
swell up as much as it will before being used. Sometimes 
it may be a good idea to take an air hose with a sharp noz- 
zle and stick this into the bale in a number of places to 
puff it up somewhat. This works particularly well on for- 
eign cottons, which have been compressed to a greater 
density than the domestic. After the bales have been allow- 
ed to stand as long as practicable, they should be fed into 
a bale breaker or feeder, through a condenser, and into a 
bin for storage. 

The matter of binning cotton for ageing is almost un- 
known in coarse mills running on short staple cotton. A 
few duck mills have ageing bins, but in most cases the 
cotton is in the card room in a few hours after the ties 
are cut from the bales. With staple cotton, there is prob- 
ably no single factor so important as proper ageing, par- 
ticularly on very long foreign staple, compressed in high- 
density bales. A week in a bin works wonders in loosening 
this stock up and getting it ready for picking. Before put- 
ting in the bin, it should be mechanically opened as much 
as is safe, so that the ageing will be of greatest benefit. 
On account of the highly compressed condition of the stock, 
it is generally necessary to use a bale breaker on foreign 
cotton, as the apron in a hopper feeder will not stand the 
hard usage met in opening this cotton, but wherever possi- 
ble, it is better to use several small hoppers than one large 
bale breaker, as the mixing is more thorough if a number 
of hoppers empty out on a traveling lattice. Four hop- 
pers, run slowly, and all emptying at the same time into a 
common conveyor will give a very thorough mix if from 
six to ten bales are laid out for each hopper. 

The stock should be carried from the hopper to the bin 
through a pipe and condenser, rather than by means of 
lattices, as the blowing helps to loosen up packed cotton, 
and a good bit of dust and fine speck will blow out through 
the condenser screen. Between the feeders and the bin, the 
stock may be put through an opening machine to further 
loosen it up. A Crighton or Murray opener can be used on 
any stock if operated properly. When used on long cotton, 
the beater in the Crighton should be raised enough to get 
a very wide setting from the screen or grid bars; the speed 
should be moderate, and the total production light. The 
average Crighton is set too close, run too fast, and on too 
much cotton per hour. A setting of one inch from the 
screen, with a speed of 450 to 500 r.p.m. and a production 
of 500 pounds an hour will give good results if the machine 
is operated with a stiff draft to pull the cotton through. 
This will give very little cleaning, as compared with higher 
speed and closer setting, but a Crighton is not a very 
good cleaner anyway; its proper function being to open 
the stock for the benefit of the following processes. For 
more cleaning in the Crighton, the draft is often lessened to 
allow the cotton to dwell in the machine, and to be thrown 
with greater force against the screen, or grids. This is 
almost certain to curl and nep long staple cotton, which 
should be whisked through the Crighton with no delay. It 
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the Murray type of opener is used, it should be operated 
at slow speed, and light production. The Murray machine 
has no settings to make, the beater being permanently set 
about two inches from the screen. A speed of 375 r.p.m., 
with a production of 1,500 pounds an hour, and a stiff fan 
The speed may be increased to 400 


Either of these openers will give 


draft gives good results. 
if no curling is evident. 
poor results if crowded for production, or run too fast. The 
Murray, or horizontal type, having a very long, horizontal- 
ly placed screen, will take out a considerable amount of light 
leafy trash. Where the Crighton is used, a few sections of 
cleaning trunk, or a C O B machine following it will take 
out a lot of light trash similar to that removed by the 
Murray. 

The cotton is generally stored for ageing in a number 
of different bins, corresponding to the number of mixes 
being used, and the length of time the stock is to age. 
For this purpose, a distributing lattice takes the cotton from 
the condenser and conveys it to the different bins. If the 
bins are large, it is a good idea to have two or more gates 
for the distributing lattice to drop the cotton from, as other- 
wise it will pile up in a conical ‘heap, and in order to fill 
the bin, the man doing this work will have to spread the 
cotton around with a fork, and will trample it down so 
tight that it will not air out as it will if loose and fluffy. 
The distributing apron should be arranged to drop the cot- 
ton out so that it is not necessary to do anything further to 
it until it is ready for use. 

If the storage bins are approximately air tight, and 
have an air outlet on the outside of the mill, a fine way to 
fill the bins is to blow the cotton directly into them without 
the use of a lattice apron. The pipe may be set in the side 
wall and fixed with a slightly movable joint so that it may 
be swung about to fill the entire room without any spreading 
by hand, or the pipe may come up through the floor in the 
center of the room, and discharge through an elbow similar 
to the ventilators used on top of mills. This elbow can be 
turned around to throw cotton in every direction, and fill 
the bin completely with very loose, fluffy cotton. A bin 
thus filled will not hold so much cotton as if filled with a 
lattice, as the stock is so much looser, but this very loose- 
ness and fluffiness is what is chiefly desired for proper age- 
ing. 

Bins should naturally be of fireproof construction if 
possible, and preferably located above the picker room, ex- 
cept that in a small mill it may be more convenient to put 
the bins just behind the breaker hoppers and feed these by 
hand. In a large plant, with bins above the pickers, the 
cotton can be fed down by gravity, and one man can feed al- 
most any number of machines. The kind of auto- 
matic feeder can be made by running a large pipe. about 
above the picker room 


finest 


two feet in diameter, from the bins 
down to the breaker hoppers, and letting the pipe discharge 
about six inches below the top of the hopper. This pipe 
will hold considerable 
into the hopper as it is required, keeping the level of cot- 


which is the foun- 


automatically 


cotton, and will feed it 


ton at exactly the same point all the time, 
dation of even breaker laps and better running work all 
through the mill. This 
good bit of trouble to get, as hand feeding is irregular, and 


feature alone is worth going to a 
allows the amount of stock to vary in each hopper to such 
an extent that very uneven breaker laps may result. 

Two things are necessary for uniform breaker laps. First 


of all is well opened cotton, and the second is uniform vol- 
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ume of cotton in the hopper. Poorly opened cotton will be 
carried up on the elevating apron in chunks, and these 
either wil] be knocked off entirely by the doffing’ roll, or 
will go through whole, thus making a very irregular lap. 
A lump is opened up by the beater into a considerable vol- 
ume of cotton, and this is condensed on the screen in a 
smal] area near the place the lump came through. Thick 
and thin places result in the lap, and the finisher picker has 
too many irregularities to smooth out. Better breaker laps 
make better finisher laps, and care should be taken to see 
that all hoppers are properly fed to get uniform results. 

Too much picking of staple cotton is to be avoided. 
Three, and four lines of blade beaters may be all right on 
some kinds of short staple work, but may easily damage 
long stock. The Kirschner, or carding beater, a great fav- 
orite on short staple work, is very little used on long cotton, 
the general belief being that the pins damage the long 
fibers: Blade or cylinder beaters are almost invariably 
coming into use in this country. Large eylinders of the 
Buckley type have been used in opener and breaker pickers 
for many years, but the small cylinder as a substitute for 
the blade beater seems to be the best thing for long cotton. 








Fig. 


Cylinder beater for use on breaker, intermediate, orfinisher pickers. 
cylinder, which gives a surface that no cotton can catchon. 
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In Figure 2 is shown a style of cylinder that will work 
fairly well on breakers, but will not make a good lap. The 
rivets, or cap screws that hold the picks on the dises will 
catch cotton in the shape of miniature comets, and these are 
objectionable when thrown off into the lap. There is also 
too much air space between the spacing pulleys and the 
circumference of the dises, and this tends to make lumpy 
laps. Also, the laps will be very stringy on account of the 
shape of the pick ends. Only one row of picks in each cyl- 
inder will stick straight out and present a square edge to 
the cotton. All other arms are bent, and thus present a 
triangular point to the cotton. This will not pull the lint 
off properly, and a stringy lap results. 


The construction shown in Fig. 3 avoids these troubles 
by using larger spacing pulleys to cover up the rivet burrs 
and eut down the air space, and reduces the stringing by 
bending the arms so as to present a square surface to the 
lap. Arms so bent, however, are easier to get out of line if 
struck on a buckle or other metal objects, and of course if an 
arm gets ever so little out of line, a string forms where 
the lap is not struck. The construction in Figure 1 gives a 


os “ an 
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The arms, or picks, are set in a steel 
All arms are straight, and thus somewhat stiffer and 


less likely to get bent than arms set as shown in Figs. 2and 3. 


A good arrangement for the picker room following the 
opening process already described, would be a two-beater 
breaker, and single beater finisher, using cylinder beaters 
on both. 

This cylinder beater was illustrated on page 1035 of the 
August, 1925, number of Corron, and is here reproduced, 
in Fig. 1. Arms about 14 inch thick by 114 inch wide are 
set in a steel cylinder and staggered around it in such man- 
ner that every portion of the sheet of cotton passing over 
the feed rolls is struck once in a revolution of the beater. 
The action here is much gentler than that of the blade, 
and damages the staple less, if at all. The blow of the blade 
is very severe, and the cotton is torn off under very harsh 
treatment. 
enough to allow the cotton to part and let them through 
without damage to the staple, yet wide enough to insure 
keeping the sheet trimmed short and clean. While there is 
only one pick passing a given point in one revolution, the 
fact that the cotton spreads to let the arm through throws 
the fibers from the path of one pick into that of another, 
which keeps the sheet of lap thoroughly opened up all the 
time, and dislodges foreign matter effectively. An improper- 
ly designed or constructed cylinder will not make good laps, 
however, and care should be taken to see that the design 
is correct. 


The fingers, or picks, on the cylinder are narrow 





rigid arm that always offers a square shoulder to the lap. 

These cylinders may be run at 1,000 r.p.m. on finisher 
and second breaker beaters, and about 800 r.p.m. on first 
breaker beater. Settings of about 3/16 ineh on first breaker 
beater, and 1% inch on the others will give good work. 

If blade beaters are used, the first breaker beater may 
be either two-wing or three-wing, the preference for three- 
wing being due to its striking a lighter blow for the same 
number of beats per inch. A three-wing at 600 r.p.m. will 
strike as many blows per minute as a two-wing at 900, 
but since the force of the blow is proportional to the square 
of the speed, the one running at 900 will strike more than 
twice as hard a blow as the one running at 600. In either 
ease, a blade beater should not be run at high speed on long 
cotton; 500 to 600 for a three-wing, and 750 to 900 for the 
two-wing is fast enough. The settings would be about the 
same as for the cylinders, or slightly wider. A lap should not 
be made in less than ten minutes, which at the speeds sug- 
gested, would result in about 40 blows per inch. It must 
be kept in mind when figuring blows per inch, that beater 
speed has everything to do with this. A beater running 
750 r.p.m. and making a lap in ten minutes will deliver the 
same number of blows per inch as one running 1,500 r.p.m. 
and making a lap in five minutes, but since the beater 
speed is twice as great, the force of the blows will be four 
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times as great, and the cotton will be much more severely 
punished with the same number of blows per inch at the 
high speed. 


It must be remembered also that excessive beating of 


long cotton has a result not encountered on short staple, 
in that the short fibers, one inch or less, will be pushed 
through the feed rolls so far before the beater strikes them 
that they are readily disentangled and beaten out of the 
lap. Long cotton, however, 15/16 inch or over, will be 
struck by the beater before it is freed by the feed rolls suf- 
ficient to allow its dislodgement from the lap, and this, 
eoupled with the fact that it is more tenacious than short 
staple naturally, and not as easy to separate, will cause 
very harsh treatment under conditions that might be suitable 
for short stock. 

The weight of lap to be made will depend entirely on 
the numbers of yarn to be spun, and the further organiza- 
tion of the mill, but would probably not run over 12 ounces 


Fig. 2. 

Type of cylinder beater often used for breaker pickers. 
The steel discs are spaced from 2 4 inches to 3% inches 
apart, depending on the width of the picks, and the 
number of rows of arms. The picks, or arms, are then 
necessarily bent to throw them into the proper position 
for striking. Only two rows are shown here: those 
that go out straight, and those with the greatest amount 
of offset. 

The rivets that hold the picks on the discs are exposed, 
and will catch lint, and the bent arms on the top row are 
thrown so that they do not present a square edge to the 
lap. There is also too much space between the barrel 
of the beater and the ends of the picks. This beater will 
not make a good lap; tending to make it stringy, and 
somewhat lumpy. It would not, therefore, do well on a 
finisher, though it might be entirely satisfactory on the 
first section of a breaker where the subsequent beaters 
were taking care of any stringiness or lumpiness. 


Fig. 3. 

A modification of the beater shown in Fig. |, to make 
the beater suitable for intermediate or finisher pickers. 
Note how the spacing pulleys are larger, and cover up the 
rivets to prevent their catching cotton. Larger spacers 
also make a bigger barrel diameter, with less air space 
between barrel and arm ends. The smaller air space 
prevents clogging up. Note also how the top row of 
picks is arranged. Bending in this manner throws the arm 
out straight, and presents a square edge to the lap. This 
beater will make a better lap than the one shown in 


Fig. 2. 
for the finisher lap. 
seribed, the finisher lap should be sufficiently even to give 


In a picker room such as I have de- 


good running work, although, some would prefer inter- 
mediate pickers to get the benefit of the extra doublings and 
the evener motion. The need for intermediates can be very 
well taken care of by following the suggestions about feed- 
ing the breakers, Poor breaker laps will make intermediates 
a necessity, but with care in feeding uniformly, the breaker 
laps ought to be good enough to make the intermediate 


unnecessary, 
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A great aid to evener laps is the frequent and thorough 
chokes 


in apron rollers, and dirt in those and other bearings that 
Better still, all 


cleaning of the back of the picker, to remove all 


have to be worked by the evener belt. 
rollers can be mounted on ball bearings, which will minimize 
the friction drag on the evener belt and result in less belt- 
slip and consequent loss of feed. It is almost impossible 
to overemphasize the importance of keeping all rollers pull- 
ed by the evener belt in good running condition, or using 
ball bearings. The weight on the apron is constantly chang- 


ing as the laps run down. To illustrate: if a 40-pound lap 
is used, at the moment of a lap running out on 
there will be one lap weighing 10 pounds, one weighing 20 


30 pounds, or a total of 60 


the apron 
pounds, and one weighing 
pounds on the apron for the evener belt to keep in motion. 
Putting up the new lap increases this to 100 pounds at once; 

And 
Many 


akes matters 


an increase of 67 per cent in the load on the evener! 


this assumes that only one lap at a time is set up. 


out at once, which n 


mills allow two laps to ru 


much worse. If that is done, the load on the apron is 


jumped from 40 pounds up to 120 pounds, a 


increase ot 


300 per cent. The correct way to keep an apron oaded is 


; + 


to put up only one lap at a allow the 


until it has 


it. There 


me, ana never 


tag end of a lap to run through the feed rolls 


been smoothed out and the new lap run in with 


is no evener that will properly take care of a lap running 
To do so, it is 


per cent, and this would feed the lap 


out. necessary to speed up the feed 33.3 
the beater faster 
: : a 
mechanism ot the evener would 


than desired, even if the 


control the speed correctly. If only one new lap is put up 
at a time, there will never be two tag ends from | 


ing into one lap on the front. Every tag end is 


of possible thickness or thinness in the lap being made, de- 


pending on whether the setting up of the new lap is done 
8 I | 


running nto 


laps running one 


properly, and two poorly pieced 


lap may easily spoil it for weight. 

The picker room just described should give 
results as any other combination on staple cotton, but ther 
will be many other arrangements that will be entirely satis- 
factory. Some men would prefer to leave out the opening 
machine between the opening room and the bins, and to put 
the cotton through the Crighton or Murray type after it had 


been aged. Others might eliminate both of these machines 
entirely, and use a large Buckley cylinder as an opener. The 
exhaust opener, a machine little used in this country, but 
very popular in England and Canada, could be put in the 
line between the bins and the breaker picker. These ma- 
chines fluff the stock up, and open it very satisfactorily. 


Almost 


can be used if it follows the basie principle of thorough 


any combination of standard picking machinery 
and gentle opening so necessary for best work with long 


cotton. Any picking system that beats the life out of 


cotton will lower breaking strength in a mill running long 
stock. 

Very little need be said about carding here, as the vari- 
ous card settings, weight of roving, weight of drawing, 
drafts, ete., are such highly controversial subjects that no 
one opinion would likely meet with very general approval, 
and it is quite probable that if all figures for one of the 
most successful mills in the world were given, there would 
be a slim chance of finding anyone to agree exactly with 
them. 

However, it is absolutely necessary to eard light for good 
150 


work on long stock. Southern mills carding 125 to 
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pounds of cotton per 10-hour day might have some trouble 
trying to visualize a production of only 40 pounds, but that 
would be enough for good running work. Speeds that 
might put short cotton through with little damage to the 
staple, would soon ruin the long fibers that are so difficult 
to untangle and straighten out. 

The prime requisite of a coarse mill is production. It 
makes its profit on quick turnover of a big production per 
employee. The fine mill, using high grade cotton, and turn- 
ing out high quality fancies or staples, must aim at quality 
rather than production. As large an output as is consistent 
with its standards of quality should be maintained, but the 
quality should never be sacrificed for an imagined profit to 
be made by speeding up some process beyond the safety 
point. Long staple cotton is delicate stuff, and must be 
treated accordingly. Don’t treat it rough, and don’t hurry 
it too much in the picking and carding, and you will be 
more than rewarded in the spinning, weaving and finishing 
departments. M. C. (Mass.) 


Some Questions for Weavers. 


Epitor Corron : 

In my opinion the ball bearing rocker shaft box appear- 
ing in the February number of Corron is good. I am 
now planning to overhaul my rockers and have asked my 
superintendent to get a sample and prices of this box be- 
fore proceeding with the work. 

I should also like to ask a question in your (or our) 
paper, namely: 

What is the best method of closing up the pin holes, 
making a closer weave on 6, 7, and 8-ounce duck and the 
most practical way of increasing the breaking strength 
in the filling? My filling has the Draper standard twist. 
What harm, if any, does paraffin wax do to the yarn when 
used in large quantities in the size, say about 60 pounds 
to a kettle of 150 gallons? 

ContrisuTor No. 13. 





Contraction of Yarns in Spinning. 





Epiror Corron: 

In reply to a correspondent regarding the contraction 
of yarns in spinning, would say that contraction of yarn 
is caused in a variety of ways. Wet twisted yarn, we all 
know, will contract more than dry twisted yarn; also, long 
cotton will contract more than short cotton, and therefore 
the same number of yarn made of short cotton will require 
more twist per inch than long cotton will; or, in other 
words, short cotton requires more twist to the number 
than long cotton to make it weave and spin equally as well. 
The more twist there is in yarn the more the contraction. 
Wet weather causes yarn to contract more than dry. There 
are hardly two spindles on the same frame which are spin- 
ning the same numbers from the same cotton, and the same 
roving. Why? Because there is a variation in the size 
of the sliver from which the thread is made. What causes 
all of the variation from the time the cotton enters the 
card until it leaves the bite of the roll on the spinning 
frame? There is more or less slipping of rollers going on, 
which has a tendency to make more or less uneven yarn, 
hence the cause of uneven contraction. We will say right 
here that the worst place, in our opinion, is at the inter- 
mediate speeder, with a poor, careless hand to run it. 
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Now all] this mischief has a good deal to do with the 
contraction of the yarn at the spindle, therefore I will say 
that the contraction has nothing to do with the product as 
that product in question is figured by the pounds, multi- 
plied by the number of the yarn and divided by the spindles 
run to get the production minus the contraction. 

It is claimed by your correspondent that there is a loss 
of 10 per cent between the spinning and the finish ordinarily. 
This is absurd, but the correspondent may have quite a num- 
ber of processes that his yarn has to go through before it 
gets to the finish. For instance, he may be situated in a 
yarn mill where he may have single spooling and single 
twisting, and even some other disadvantages which all 
lead to too much waste, and if he gets along year after 
year with a loss of only ten per cent, he may congratulate 
himself as doing first-rate, for there are not many mills 
in New England that are doing as well. 

In my opinion, the man that runs a room today within 
six per cent of the theoretical production, including con- 
traction, is doing well. 

Here is a test of seven full bobbins of No. 16.62 yarn 
made from low grade stock and waste worked in with good 
bands, spindles, ete., and with 20.66 twists per inch: 

30134 inches of twisted yarn—contraction 3.91 per cent. 

20514 inches of twisted yarn—contraction 5.98 per cent. 

301 inches of twisted yarn—contraction 4.15 per cent. 

302 inches of twisted yarn—contraction 3.83 per cent. 

300 inches of twisted yarn—contraction 4.46 per cent. 

29814 inches of twisted yarn—contraction 5.02 per cent. 

30744 inches of twisted yarn—contraction 2.08 per cent. 

This is the outside contraction and gives us an average 
of 4.20 per cent. 

Now the following is a test of seven empty (inside) bob- 
bins of the same spindles and roving, under the same con- 
ditions as the foregoing except that it sizes just No. 16: 

3021 inches of twisted yarn—contraction 3.11 per cent. 

30814 inches of twisted yarn—contraction 3.81 per cent. 

308% inches of twisted yarn—contraction 3.73 per cent. 

304% inches of twisted yarn—contraction 5.06 per cent. 

309384inches of twisted yarn—contraction 3.34 per cent. 

313144 inches of twisted yarn—contraction 2.17 per cent. 

311% inches of twisted yarn—contraction 2.27 per cent. 

This, it will be found, will give us an average of 3.54 
and, besides being pretty even, is just two-thirds of one 
per cent less than the full bobbin which goes to show less 
twist on the empty bobbin than the full one. Now these 
tests have been made in a practical manner. It is as well 
to give the correspondent a rule whereby he can work his 
drafts for getting his numbers. The following rule can be 
relied upon provided he always knows the exact contraction 
there is to be in the numbers that he is going to spin. 

In figuring out the foregoing rule we will take the yarns 
and rolls that this correspondent has given us, viz., 70 
crown, 84 back, 25 on front roll; 1 inch front, % inch 
back, 1.18 hank roving, what draft gear is required to 
spin No. 8 yarn? Let him remember always that he is to 
furnish his own contraction in order to work this rule; 
which is as follows: 84 & 70 = 5,880 «K 8 = 47,040; 
47,040 1.30 (hank roving with 11 per cent added for con- 
traction to the yarn) == 61,152. Then 25 & 7 = 175; then 
again 61,152 — 175 — 349.44 which is a constant so long 
as the hank roving and the rolls and the contraction remain 
as before stated; then 349.44 — 8 (which is the number 
of yarn he wishes to spin) gives an answer of 43.68, which 
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is the draft gear, which will give a draft of 6.15 theoretical- 
ly, which if we multiply by the hank roving, 1.30 which is 
actually 1.30 after adding the 11 per cent for contraction. 
This will give a number 7.99 yarn which is heavy enough 
for all practical purposes and his employers will have no 
oceasion to find any fault. 

The correspondent will no doubt ask why I use 11 per 
cent for a multiplier when I advocate only 9.94. It is be- 
cause | presume he is using a good class of stock and mak- 
ing a good class of goods that he would get a more even 
cireum- 
stances alter cases and they must be conformed to. With 
would be about 9.94. Now the ac- 
curacy of the foregoing rule depends entirely and wholly 


contraction from. It is a well known faet that 


low waste mixed in it 
upon the percentage of contraction required. 


W. B. (MzE.) 


A Home-Made Shafting Oiler. 


Epitor Coron : 

Having found an overhead oiling pump of value iu our 
plant and thinking that it might prove.of advantage io 
some of the readers of the “How Other Men Manage” de- 
partment of Corron I am passing it along. This is just 
a little device for oiling the overhead shaft, the advantage 
of which is that it can be operated from the floor, thus 
eliminating the dangers of the ladder and of the set screws 
catching a fellow. If any reader wishes to construct one 
of these pumps for his own use he would have to put a 
strap around his pump, around the ean and then around 
the pipe for a brace. 

Figure 2 
foreing oil through the pipe, Fig. 3. 


Figure 1 shows the ean for holding the oil. 
shows the pump for 



























Figure 4 shows the inlet or suction pipe. Figure 5 is the 
plug in the top of Fig. 1, which is for the purpose of filling 
Figure 6 illustrates a block of wood with 


Fig- 


the can with oil. 
a slot sawed V shape for a brace for the pipe, Fig. 3. 
ure 7 answers the same purpose as does Fig. 6. 
The can for holding the oi] may be made from an ordi- 
nary can; however, it would be better to have a can made 
from about 28 gauge sheet metal that is galvanized. A 
serew cap could be obtained from the top of a kerosene can, 
Figure 2, which is the pump for forcing oil through Fig. 3, 
ean be made by taking an automobile pump and cutting it 
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“Make Education Safe!” 
today of parents and educators throughout 


That is the slogan 


America. School authorities in the larger 
cities, smaller towns and rural districts are 
taking action, protecting children from traf- 
fic accidents by enclosing school grounds 
with Cyclone Fence. It’s the only safe way. 
Shut the playgrounds off from the traffic 
crowded streets! 

Cyclone Fence keeps out vagrants and van- 
dals after school hours and during vacation 
periods. Protects school property. 
Cyclone “Galv-After” Chain Link 
now made entirely of Copper-Bearing Steel, 
noted for its great resistance to corrosion. 
It’s the only All-Copper-Bearing Steel Fence, 
the fence of maximum endurance. Cyclone 
Wrought Iron Fence 
is also suitable for 
school purposes. 
The Cyclone 
Company will plan 
and erect the fence 
and assume entire re- 
sponsibility for the 
completed installation. 
Write, phone or wire 
nearest oflices for 
complete information. 


Fence is 


Fence 


Cyclone Fence Installations 


for schools and playgrounds 
include the following: 
Greater New Yor 

‘eveland 
Detroit 
Milwaukee and Ra 

Wis 2 
Omaha 4 
Salt Lake City 
St. Louis 
San Francisco, Berke Mi & I ( 

Oakland & Los Angeles 4 Newark Fort W Texas 
Tulsa, Okla 2 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


Factories and Offices 


Pacific Coast Distributors 


The Mark 
of Quality 
Fence & 
Service 


yclone 
Fence 








COPPER-BEARING STEEL 
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Duplicate this record of savings 
in 


Your mill 
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Lestershire Vulcanized HREE years ago the mill in question bought 
Fibre Spools their first Lestershire V ulcanized Fibre Spools. 

ill sav - Mak 
cvatcit wages Fy ae Mane de Careful check was kept on performance. Results 


of your machines with Lestershires. 


nici were so satisfactory that wooden spools as they 

educe direct labor costs. 

Eliminate your spool replacement expense. ; ; i 

Blaminaee fa. of yarn oe to em (in wore out were replaced with Lestershires. This 
moor as this loss runs into thousands 

Eliminate all possibility of injury toemployees 
from rough or slivered spools 


canines ecredana Saves $2,523.87 Yearly 


mere warper kinks and knots due to 
spools. 
Eliminate broken ends on your warpers due through the economies effected by Lestershire 
> a thus increase warper pro- 
uction 20% to W%. 


Materially improve the quality of your warps: Vulcanized Fibre Spools. They have eliminated 

an thus Detter the quality andincrease 
your production generall; the waste of frequent spool replacements, of 
yarn thrown away on broken spools, of unpro- 


company now 






ductive labor hours. Spools in this mill are given 
the usual rough usage—yet today these Lester- 
shires are as good as new, and will be indefinitely. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


LESTERSHIRE 


i 


Sonal a2 


SPOOKS-MFG. CO. 


Southern Office: 519 Johnston Building, Charlotte, N.C. 
146 Baldwin St., Johnson City, N. Y. 
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Solder Fig. 3, which is of 
uch pipe, into the bottom of the pump. Solder Fig. 4, 


to make it the right length. 





ich is a very short piece of Y-inch pipe for the purpose 





letting the oil into the pump. The length of the pipe 







the oil can be made to suit the conditions in each in 


dual ease. W. H. H. (Ga.) ] 





A Feed Roller Gauge for the Comber. 





COTTON : 


\mmong the mill men using combers who read and cor 
ond in your “How Other Men Manage” department, 


ere may be quite a number who use Platt’s Heilman 


iber, and possibly the feed roller gauge illustrated i ~ the greatest element in modern production ! 


accompanying sketch will be new and useful to them 










The idea of this gauge is to enable one to set the top ‘ 
N these days of keen competition, automatic 


machinery and special material handling 
equipment are profit-making necessities 
They save TIME—and time saved increases 
profits 





eed roller perfectly parallel with the bottom feed roller 












But the maximum benefit of special machines 
and conveyors comes only when they operate at 
their highest efficiency every hour in the day 
They must be flexible ipable of running at 





many different speeds. For the most efficient 
operating speed of any machine is different for 


every different job 

















The experiences of thousands of manufacturers 
in every industry have proved that there is only 
one truly accurate mefhod of scheduling produc 
tion and controlling the speed of their machines 
and conveyors—the REEVES Variable Speed 
Transmission. With this simple, inexpensive 
device. they can get any speed on any machine 
at any time. Their machines and conveyors 
operate always at highest efficiency 
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Write today for catalog C-57 and full informa 
















TIME is the greatest element in modern pro- 
duction, and you should get the maximum re 
sults from your time-saving equipment. 







REEVES PULLEY COMPANY 
Established 1887 
COLUMBUS, INDIANA 


REEVES 


Variable Speed Transmission 




















The REEVES Transmiss : a simple, com 
pact mechanical device which receives power 
at a constant speed and delivers it at any 
speed desired to any mac ne or ip It 






will r may 








Betore beginning to use the gauge, I used to set the top 
feed rollers by sight, but I made up this gauge and now 


use it, realizing that any inaccuracy in this setting could 






produce bad work by giving an uneven tension on the edges 






of the lap. 






This gauge can be made very easily from brass or iron 





sheeting. Referring to the sketeh, A and B represent the 
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TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS 
Established 1852 
TROY, N. Y. 


New York Office 
Western Representative: 
John 8S. Gage, 

8 South Dearborn 8St., 


Chicago, Tl 


San Francisco 
Representative : 


B. M. Pilhashy, 


Merchants Exchange Bldg., 


San Francisco, Cal. 


30 Church St. 


Southern Representative: 


Fred H. White 
Independence Build 
Charlotte, N. C 


Canadian Representative: 


W. J. Westaway ‘ 
Westaway Building 
Hamilton, Ont. 
275 Craig West 
Montreal, P. Q 
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top and bottom feed rollers. C is the gauge, attached .to 
which is a line and plumb-bob, D and E respectively. 
F is a gauge or scale, which is numbered. 

By placing the gauge on the rollers in the position 
shown, all the rollers can be set alike in whatever position 
has been found best in connection with the other settings, 
and toward the end of good work. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4403. 


A Comment on “Some Other Things.” 


EDITOR COTTON : 

[ started to say that I was writing this in answer to 
“Contributor No. 4309,” whose letter appeared in the Jan- 
uary number of Corron, but after reading it over very 
carefully I find that he has asked no questions for me or 
anyone else to answer. His letter is headed “Uneven Ten- 
sion and Some Other Things,” but I find nothing at all 
to enlighten us on uneven tension. There are plenty of 
other things, however. 

He also states that he is running three stocks, all dif- 
ferent, on one intermediate, and no trouble. What is won- 
derful about that? He is using the same draft, twist, ten- 
sion, rol! setting, ete., on three different stocks. Therefore, 
they must all be the same length of staple, hank roving 
and all. Now if he were running something like the fol- 
lowing on this intermediate, and was getting away with it, 
I’ll say he certainly would have something to crow over: 
Sulphur black double carded 3/4-inch staple 2.00 hank 
roving; combed peeler l-inch staple 4.00 hank roving; 
single earded white 11/4-inch, staple, 6.00 hank roving. 

He seems to have an aversion to presidents, agents, 
stockholders, and father’s sons. As regards the latter, he 
must evidently be a self-made man. As regards the first 
three, show me an industrial organizations without them. 
We have a president and stockholders, and when they pay 
us a visit we certainly do have ’er shined up, and take a 
certain amount of pride in so doing. As to the company’s 
agent, if we have one I don’t know who he is or where he 
stays or anything else about him. But I ean say this much 
for him, he certainly does keep the thing on the tight pul- 
ley. 

But, getting back to the card room. I don’t know 
whether our card rooms are next to heaven or not. We are 
on the third and fourth floors. However, we must be pretty 
close to heaven at that, as there are some operatives who 
were here when the first dirt was turned for the foundation 
of the mill, and whenever any of the help leave they don’t 
stay away long. 

As regards the tension on our fly frames, we change the 
gears twice a vear—Spring and Fall. And do they run? 
I’ll say they do. Our frame hands are on piece work, the 
same as his, so we get a good day’s run also. We have to 
have production, and if we don’t get it somebody gets pro- 
moted. 

I have been following the discussions in this depart- 


ment for some time, with refrence to tight and loose gauges, 
and would like to hear from “Contributor No. 4309” on 
this question. One man says there is no such thing as a 
tight or loose gauge. Now why isn’t there? True we have 
the gauges to go by, but one cannot always set exactly to 
the gauge, because conditions won’t allow it. If our card 
room were on the ground floor we would have no vibration. 
Therefore, our doffer and flats eould be set to a 5 and 9 
respectively. But, as I stated before, we are on the third 
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VECO teat 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Sanitary Ice Cooled 
Drinking Fountains for 
rextile plants are for year 
around use, and particular- 
ly in hot weather they pro- 
mote and maintain the effi 
ciency of workers. 

Many leading corpora- 
tions are installing this 
type of fountain to replace 
circulating ice water sys- 

tems. Their experience should mean much 
to you. 

Under actual working conditions Century Cool 
ers have been shown to require less than one 
pound of ice a day per person. They are made in 
a large variety of sizes. Prices $44.00 to $91.00. 
Let us assist you in determining the correct size 
coolers for your plant. Send for new catalogue, 
just off the press. It gives complete specifications. 


Century Brass Works, Inc. 
501 N. Illinois St., Belleville, Ill. 
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Well-planted grounds make 


nit 


ui 


Comfortable Homes 


Pn ee 


That seamy edge of newness, that look of 
barrenness, that rawness, are all banished by 


a few trees and shrubs judiciously placed. 


HEEL naa 


It is not always a matter of years; our 
skilled Service Men can plan and plant so 
wisely, using material so well adapted to 


mn 


its purpose, that one season’s growth gives 
the home an air of comfort, permanence, 


and mellowed age 


Late spring and early summer planting should 
be planned at once, otherwise valuable time will be 
lost. Our representative will be glad to discuss plans 


and plants with you. 


The Howard-Hickory Co. 


Nurserymen—Landscape Gardeners 
Hickory, North Carolina 
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Hydro Power 
a Success Factor at 


OLUMBUS, GA. 


XACTING REQUIREMENTS of the textile industry 
E have so influenced the development of the Colum- 

bus Electric & Power Company that troubles re- 
sulting from unreliable power service are practically 
unknown in Columbus industrial plants. During the re- 
cent unprecedented drought, the company demonstrated 
its keen sense of obligation to its patrons—spending 
over seven bundred thousand dollars to keep the wheels 
of its customers turning through a period when other 
sections of the South-east were losing millions of dollars 
by curtailment and the enforced shutting down of fac 
tories for lack of power. 


A steady program of expansion and improvement keeps 
the power service always ahead of the needs of industry 
in our territory. This policy, and a peculiar combination 
of natural and developed advantages, have given Colum- 
bus the unique distinction of not having a factory failure 
or a removal for more than sixty years. May we tell 
you what other advantages Columbus offers you? 


Bartlett’s Ferry Hydro Power Plant 


Our 
Power System 


The power resources of the 
Columbus Electric & Power 
Company is your guarantee 
of uninterrupted service. This improvement has just been completed at a cost of over eight million 
They are: dollars. It is now developing 40,000 h.p., but has capacity of 80,000. Its 
i storage capacity is sufficient to control the flow of water over any ordinary 
Bartletts’ Ferry Dam, drought period. 
80,000 h. p. 
Goat Rock Dam, 
40,000 h. p 
North Highlands Dam, 
12,000 h. p. 
City Mills Dam, 


i a Columbus Electric & Power Co. 


4,000 h. p. 
Reserve Steam Plant, 


2,000 hp Columbus, Georgia 


—and other developments 
that may yet be made along 


the Chattahoochee rapids West Point—LaGrange—Hogansville—Newnan 


in the Columbus district. 


Executive Management STONE &€ WEBSTER, Inc. 
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and fourth floors, and have a considerable floor vibration 
Therefore, we cannot set to these gauges. 


10 for the cards on 


to contend with. 
the third 
and 10. 


LWwo 


We must let out to a 7 and 


floor and set those on the fourth floor to a loose 7 
Why? 


floors and the spinning room on the fifth floor. 


Vibration. We have weave rooms on the first 


One may 


stand in the middle alley on the third floor and feel consid 


erable vibration, and go up on the fourth floor and feel it 


} 
1oose 


more. That is why we have to set to gauges, and 


t tor 


I guess it must be practical, as we have been doing 1 
several years and have been getting the required amouni 
of strips and fly waste and haven’t ruined the company or 
any eard elothing either and are getting good work to boot. 

In closing, will say that I agree with “Contributor No. 
4309” on the point of labor agents and welfare workers, 
Why pay a 


man or woman a large salary to do something that a super- 


whose own welfare is all that concerns them. 


intendent or overseer can do better, because he is on the 


lan anvone else ? How 


inside and knows his needs better 
mill. 


down 


ever, we have several welfare workers in our They 
rough 
We have 


in the South, and that 


start with the superintendent and work on 


the overseer to the time keeper and pay master. 


one of the finest community elubs 
isn’t “say-so.” Ask anyone who has been here. So 


it ean be seen that our welfare workers are 


our 
certainly upon 


their jobs. R. HH: (Ga.-}. 


Wants Rule for Figuring Reed, Etc. 


COTTON : 


like 


to give me the following 


EpIToR 

I should to have some overseer of weaving or de- 
nformation, which is de- 
in order to make a piece of army duck cloth, to be 
12.4 ounces 47 1/2 
; 30 pick filling per inch. 
W hat 1s the 


ber of warp and filling, and the 


inches wide; weight. per yard; 


rule or formula for figuring the reed, 


contraction on this ¢€/ass 


of goods? This information would be greatly appreciated 


Bate (oo) 


Card Stripping. 


Epitor Coron: 


discussion Other Men M: 


Continuing the 


9 , +] roe 
age” I note, in the February ssue, i le COMparison 1s 


between the high vacuum system and the old 


using a stripping roll whieh is carried from ca 


The writer would like to eal attenti 
for si 
ly 


tem which has been in operation 


satisfaction, for it overcomes practical all 


makes use of the best features in both systems. 
This system uses a brush and a small amount ot 

take away the strips and dust. The strips and dust are sep- 

located 


The piping is large enough and with the 


arated in the condenser any convenient place 
for the mull. 
velocity of air there is no curling of the stock. 

The strips are dropped in excellent shape 
market and the dust is blown to the dust cellar. 
nomical to operate for one man does the stripping and, in 
some eases, a card tender strips his own ecards. There 
is no trouble with bad ends on the stripping roll, for 


there is a brush on each card which is in correct alignment, 


for use or 


It is €co- 


well-covered, and 

and placed in 

ceive i 
The 


all times. There 


brush 


on the evlinde 


wire 
the brush is in ne 
dotter. 

The brus! 
the speed of 
There Is Very 
the brush. As 
no danger of 


the brush is well-covered 


the high vacuum svstem, b 
blowing out th: rh the slo n t nozzle is not 


Mass 


tage ot 


left in the pro; 


What’s the Matter With This Spinning? 


Epitor Corron : 
[ an 


would appreciate int 


naving some um V I pin ,; anda 


regarding it. | 
8-ineh cylinder, 
separators. | 
double flange riz 
build. I] 


are as follows: 


warp 


Two processes of 
grain eard sliver; 
the back; 

.68-hank 
hank roving. 
This 


ne Nan 


2? 00 


Also, 
P , 
a traveler 
‘ts nearly full 


And 


when 


s doffed 
ends down 
mueh whet 
down ther la ising 

I have been using a No. 7 and N 


. } mn , ~ 
e1rcie. rhe A . é travelers 


than the No. 8, and, as stated, 

ends lash down, when the frame 

traveler pulls the ends down wher 
I have done a little exper 

changing the circle. I am 1 

7-3 eirele. 

feel 


appre- 


circle travelers, and they run 
I think 
that my 


ciate any information which you can secure for me through 
the “How Other Men Manage.” OP; Gy 


a ] ] } + 1) + ° Hx hy 
this has reduced the trout materially, bu 


end breakage is still excessive, 
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Naturally, there are a good many local conditions 
that affect the choice of a pump, but there must be 
some reason why so many engineers insist that no 
matter what the type of centrifugal used—it must 
bear the name plate of The American Well Works. 


The American Well Works 


General Office and Works - - Aurora, Illinois 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


First National Bank Bldg. 
Wisconsin National Bank Bldg. 
165 Broadway 

Western Indemnity Bldg. 

635 Mission St. 


Chicago, Ill 
Milwaukaa, Wisc 
New York, N. Y 
Dallas, Texas 

San Francisco, Calif 


DISTRICT SALES 
AGENCIES: 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Detroit, Mich. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Joplin, Mo. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Birmingham, Ala. 
Jacksonville, Fila. 
New Orleans, La. 
ae. N. Mex. 


Salt” “Take City, Utah 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


—< 3 ecco. *%e -_- = 
——— 
-° See. 22.0.9. == 


Aprin, 1926. 
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Using Hank Clocks to Pay for Spinning. 


Epitor Corron: 


Replying to the contributor who asked in Mareh Corton 
about paying spinners and doffers by piece work on the 
hank basis, I will say that we have had hank clocks on our 
spinning frames for a number of years. We have never 
started paying the spinners by the hank, but have been 
paying our doffers this way for three or four years, and 
find it extremely satisfactory. In fact, when we started 
paying them by the hank, we increased our production two 
to three per cent. 

In reference to the first question—as to what system 
we use in having the hank elocks read daily—I will say 
that we have hank sheets large enough to put the frames on 
each section on one board. The section men take these 
boards a few minutes before stopping time on each shift— 
as you know, we are running day and night—and take the 
readings from each frame. This takes about ten or fifteen 
minutes for each section man, but as most-section men are 
generally cleaned up and standing around waiting for 
stopping time, we do not think that we are really losing 
any work from them, and especially when we consider the 
gain we get, we know that we are not losing anything. 

In reply to the second question—‘Who reads the 
clocks?”—-I have answered that already; namely, the see- 
tion men 

The third question is, “Do you read each clock every 
day and pay the spinners accordingly, or do you compute 
the hanks on an average?” We read the clocks every day, 
as I have indicated, and pay the doffers by the actual num- 
ber of hanks run, and do not compute the hanks on an 
average. We think that to compute the hanks on an aver- 
age and pay accordingly would absolutely ruin or spoil 
any good results secured from the hank clocks. 

“How do you pay spare spinners?” is the next ques- 
tion. We do not pay spinners by the hank, as stated, but 
we do pay doffers, and pay each doffer simply for the 
number of hanks which the frames he doffs gets off on the 
day he doffs them. This allows us to get from a spare 
doffer just as good work and production as we get from 
a regular doffer. And we might add that we have been 
paying our weavers by the pick for two or three years, 
through the use of pick counters, and we pay the spare 
weavers also by the pick, and find it works very satisfac- 
torily. I do not see why there would be any difference 
in paying a spare weaver by the pick and a spare spinner 
by the hank. 

As to how long it should take a timekeeper to compute 
the hanks on 400 frames each day, I do not see why a good 
timekeeper cannot make these calculations easily in 11% 
hours. This is only about four calculations per minute, 
and that should be done easily, as it is only subtracting 
two figures. 

Of course, you understand that to pay spinners by the 
hank it is necessary to put the spinners to spinning around 
a frame instead of on just one side, and we have found it 
an advantage to give the spinners the frames all together 
instead of skipping alleys, as we used to do when we had 
them all on one side of a frame. This reduces the amount 
of walking that the spinner has to do, and by putting one 
spinner to the frame, the spinner knows that she gets every- 
thing that is gotten from that frame, and will therefore 
put in more than she would if she had to divide what she 
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BLOXONEND 
FLOORING 


FLOORING that combines block durability with 
y  onate and matched floor smoothness. That’s 
Bloxonend. It comes in 8 ft. lengths—the tough 
end grain forming the wearing surface. Laid directly 
over old or new concrete or wood floors. 


For mills, machine shops, docks—wherever smooth 
clean, durable floors are required—Bloxonend merits 
your consideration. It outwears any number of ordi- 
nary hardwood or concrete floorings. Representative 
users include Viscose Company, Dennison Manufact 
uring Co., Cleveland Worsted Mills. 


Descriptive Booklet ‘‘R’’ contains complete detailed 
information. Write for a copy. 


CARTER BLOXONEND FLOORING CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
(World’s largest lumber market) 


Representatives in principal cities 


BLOXONEND 


Lays Smooth~Stays Smooth 
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Telegrams 
Nugget A.B.C. A.1 
Liverpool & Marconi 






68 
Highest Awards 
Including 
8 


Grands Prix 





CARDROOM TUBES, 
RING BOBBINS, 
WINDING BOBBINS, 
PIRNS, &c., &c. 





~ LARGEST MAKERS IN THE WORLD 


WILSON BROS. BOBBIN CoO., Ltd. 
& at Todmorden | eke. LIVERP OOL, 


ENGLAND 
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got with another spinner. 





Epiror Corron : 

In regard to the inquiry as published in March Corron 
as to how to pay spinners and doffers by piece work on 
the hank basis; what system is used in having the hank 
clocks read daily; who reads the clocks and how the hanks 
are computed; how spare spinners are paid on this system, 
and how long it should take a timekeeper to compute the 
hanks of 400 frames each day. Taking each of these 
questions in order, will say: 

First. Each section man reads the hank clocks on his 
section and sets the readings down on a hank sheet similar 
to this form: 
|_ No. of Frame wees Mon.|Tues.|Wed.|Thur.| Fri Sat Total | 
Hanks .. a6} 7 7| 7 7 7 3 38 
1192 roa 164| 143} 150] 157] 164) 171/174 

Each section man has 52 frames. Therefore, by starting 
to read the clocks about 15 minutes before stopping time, he 
has time to complete his readings by stopping time. When 
the section man reads the clocks he does not set down the 
tenths of hanks, but takes a half hank and under, and gives 
a hank for all over five-tenths. 

Second. We believe that the foregoing answers the 
next question as to what system we use in having the clocks 
read daily. 

Third. We believe that it also answers the third ques- 
tion, “Who reads the clocks?” 

Fourth. We do read the clocks every day, and pay our 
spinners according to the number of hanks run. We do 
not compute the hanks on an average, but pay our spinners 
on the actual number of hanks they run. 

Fifth. We pay spare spinners according to the read- 
ing of the hank clocks; that is, providing they are on the 
frames for a full day. If they only run, say five frames 
three hours (I might say here that the spinners at this plant 
take both sides of a frame, thus a ten-side spinner would 
have five frames) and another spinner runs the five frames 
for seven hours, then we take the number of hanks that 
are run that day and give the spinner that ran the frames 
three hours three-tenths of the hanks run and the spinner 
that ran the sides seven hours seven-tenths of the hanks 
run. In paying spinners by this system, we always pay 
for just what is run, regardless of whether it is a spare 
spinner on the frames or the operative who has those 
frames regularly. 

Sixth. We think 
mathematics should be able to compute the hanks on 400 
frames each day and have the total number of hanks each 
spinner has run that day totaled and ready to transfer 
from the hank sheet to a time book 


timekeeper who is fairly good in 


payroll sheet in 
about one and one-half hours. 

The only thing that a timekeeper would have to do 
after a section man has taken the readings would be to 
subtract the number of hanks shown on the hank sheet 
at the last reading from the number shown at the present 
reading, which would give him the number of hanks a 


spinner ran on that frame for that day. Using the same 


method, the timekeeper would find the number of hanks 
the operative ran on her other frames, then totaling the 
number of hanks she ran on all of her frames for that day 
would be the total hanks she ran for that day, ready to 
transfer to the time book or the payroll sheet. 

While we are on this subject of paying spinners by the 
hank, will say that we also pay doffers by the hank. A 
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Perfect Drainage 


—Against Odds 


ESPITE the attacks of ice, 

floods, and. traffic, Keystone 
Culverts meet every drainage prob- 
lem in the most efficient way- 
without deteriorating. 


Made from Keystone Copper Steel 

America’s finest sheet mill prod- 
uct—they possess permanence far 
greater than that of wood, vitrified 


sewer pipe, cement, or concrete cul 
verts. 


The low first cost, ease of trans 
portation and installation, and 
power to resist collapsing loads, 
have convinced many mill village 
owners of the excellence of Kevy- 
stone Culverts. 


They meet every requirement 
of the State Highway Commis- 
sion and the U. S. Government. 


Carolina Metal Culvert Co.,- Inc. 


Salisbury, N. C. eee | 


CULVERTS « 6) 
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‘What this concentration of resources 
















stuff consumers been offered a 
service such as this. It has been 
made possible only by pooling 
the accumulated experience of 
dye manufacturers who have al- 
ways rendered the best service to 
dyestuff consumers. 

Some of these dye- 
stuff manufacturing 


N | EVER before in the history 
of the industry have dye- 


We offer the products manufactured by 


GRASSELLI DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


means fo 


dyestuff users 





plants were founded almost a cen- 
tury ago, and there is available 
the sum of the skill and experi- 
ence of these leaders. 

Quality dyes such as marketed 
by this company are the result 
of intensive and continuous 
research and assure the textile in- 
dustry of dependable 
dyes unsurpassed in 
fastness properties. 


ESSEX ANILINE WORKS, INC. 
BEAVER CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


(Alizarine Products) 


and the dyestuffs manufactured by 


I. G. FARBENINDUSTRIE AKTIEN-GESELLSCHAFT in their several factories 
BADISCHE ANILIN-& SODA FABRIK, LUDWIGSHAFEN, GERMANY 
FARBWERKE vorm. MEISTER LUCIUS & BRUNING, HOECHST a. M., GERMANY 
FARBENFABRIKEN vorm. FRIEDR. BAYER & CO., LEVERKUSEN, GERMANY 
LEOPOLD CASSELLA & CO., G. m. b. H., FRANKFURT a. M., GERMANY 
AKTIEN-GESELLSCHAFT FUR ANILIN FABRIKATION, BERLIN, GERMANY 
CHEMISCHE FABRIK GRIESHEIM-ELEKTRON, FRANKFURT, a. M., GERMANY 
CHEMISCHE FABRIKEN vorm. WEILER-TER MEER, UERDINGEN, GERMANY 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


NEW YORK, 230 FIFTH AVENUE 


BOSTON, 159 HIGH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, 111 ARCH STREET 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., 52 EXCHANGE PLACE 


CHICAGO, 305 WEST RANDOLPH STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, 22 NATOMA STREET 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., 220 W. 19% STREFT 
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doffer has 14 frames, and if he is paid by the hank he 
realizes that when one of his frames stops he 
money; therefore, he usually effort than 
he would if paid by 
inerease production. 

I might also state that we pay our spooler hands by 
number of boxes of yarn they spool. That is, we have a 
box which when full holds 23 pounds of yarn. The oper- 
ative who distributes these boxes of yan to the spooler 
hands punches a card which the This 
eard bears her name and has numerals running from 1 to 
24 on therefore, 
yarn in the morning he punches number one, 


losing 
puts forth more 
the 


he were day, and this tends to 


the 


spooler hand has. 


the card; when he earries her a box of 
the next 
box he carries her he punches number two, ete., during the 
day. At night the overseer takes up these ecards and issues 
the spooler hand a new eard for the next day. 

The overseer then 
operative spooled, which is shown on their respective 
to the time book or to the payroll sheet. 

At the end of the week, when the 
weekly report, he shows the total number of boxes spooled 
during the week, and also shows the number of pounds of 
yarn run on the warpers during the week. Therefore, 
dividing 23, the number of pounds of yarn in a box, into 
the number of pounds of yarn run on the warpers, we have 
the number of boxes which been spooled. 
This serves as a check on the spooler hands, and usually 
shows more boxes spooled than the total number of boxes 
paid for. However, there are several things that would 


account for a small variance. 


transfers the number of boxes each 


eards, 


overseer turns in his 


by 


should have 


Contrisutor No. 4413. 


Epitor Corron: 

In reply to “W. R. (S. C.)” in regard to keeping ree 
ords of hanks run on the spinning frame: 

We ran day and night on our spinning, and the hank 
the supply 
this. We 


read each morning and each night by 
takes do 


cloeks are 


elerk, few minutes to 


only a 
have a form printed that has a line for each frame, with 
to subtract the 


and it 


eolumns for each day, and an extra column 
previous hanks to give the hanks run for that day or night. 
The spinner’s 
time, that 
hank 


overseer or second hand who keeps each 


number of frames that 
look 
that 


This gives an act 


day the 

All he has to do is to 
of he 
made. 


records each 
on the 


the 


has run. 
add 
spinner 


spinner 


and the number inks frames 


that 
record, and is not 


board up 
; 
ua 


which ran have 


an average. 


It takes only about a half hour each day for our supply 
both and 


From this board the second hand gets 


clerk to keep record for day night runs of 


spinning. the infor 
mation for paying the spinners and doffers. 

Spare spinners are paid by the side hour and not by the 
hank. Only regular that 
paid by the hank. W. J. 


Uneven Petshen on Fly 


have regular sides are 


R. (N. ¢ 


spinners 


Frames. 


Epiror Corton: 

I have been reading with interest the artic 
frame tension in the “How Other Men Manage” 
ment. I have two makes of 1917 model roving frames that 
I will call A and B, and must say that there is quite a 
difference in the tension of the two frames—or was, at 
least, before I rectified it. 

When I took charge of this mill, the A frames, 10x5, 


sles on fly 
depart- 


| 
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Wy Better Lubrication at Less Cost p 


Regular Repeat Orders 
are this lubricant’s 
best endorsement! 


There is deep significance in the 
70% of the leading mills throughout the coun- 
try regularly 


fact that over 


now use 


TRADE MARK RECISTERED IN 


NON FLUID OIL 


UNITED STATES PATENT OFFA 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


These mills place 
NON-FLUID OIL 
they after 

other lubricant. 


for 
they get the results 


egular orders 


becaus« 


repeat 


are results unobtainable with any 
of NON-FLUID OIL 


its ability stay in 


The outstanding feature 
is its adhesive quality 
bearings. 

This means that NON-FLUID OIL 
stant and positive lubrication 

And that NON-FLUID OIL keeps in the bear- 
ing and off the. product—an important point 
when you consider the loss sustained by many 
mills through oil-stained goods. 

And again, NON-FLUID OIL 
er in the bearing than liquid oil and therefore 
less This is a clear 
any 


to 


gives CcOR- 


lasts much long- 


for lubri 


mill. 


ant 


much 
for 


costs 
saving 


To help you get acquainted with NON 
FLUID OIL we send free sample and bul- 
letin, “Lubrication of Textile Machinery” 
on request—write today. 


N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co 
send bulletin Lut 


NON-FLUID OII 


Please 
samples of 
[) PICKERS 
({] CARDS 
() SPINNING 


SHAFTI> 
MOTORS 
CHAIN 


LOOMS 
rWISTER RIN 


FRAMES BALL BEARIN‘ 


NAME 


MILL NAME 


ADDRESS 


ive, NEW YORK,NY WORKS NEWARK, NJ - 
Warehouses 
ST. LOU'S, MC 
KANSAS CITY, MO 
NEW ORLEANS, LA 


SEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT co. 


ATLANTA 
CHARLOT™ 
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Lewellen transmission driving silk 
throwing frames. At the right, Lewellen trans- 
mission driving Proctor automatic yarn dryer. 











HE Lewellen Transmission driving the silk 

throwing frames* shown in the left illustra 
tion has produced direct savings and improved 
production that more than paid for the transmis 
sion in a month 


Carefully kept records show a net saving in labor 


WELLEN 


Variable Speed 


9 TRANSMISSION 
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Labor Savings Alone Paid for the Transmission in One Month 





of $147 per month of 25 days. 
to preventing breakage, and ending lost time due 
to breakages. Increases in production and the 
saving by ‘reducing spoilage are not counted in 
this amount. 

Lewellen Transmissions have proved their value in 
hundreds of textile mill installations. They give 
complete, accurate control of the driven machines, 
reduce spoilage and breakage, increase production. 
Send for the new Lewellen catalogue and find out 
what the Lewellen Transmission can do for you. 


Lewellen Manufacturing Company 


Columbus, Indiana 
* Name and address on request. 


This amount is due 
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Longer Life 
—Better Results/ 


Made to meet every condition in the weave shed 
our Flat Steel Heddles help the weaver to pro- 


Ga 


soruannnenne 


resulis with Steel Harness on tobacco cloths 
and fancies.” 


BE. A. Franks, formerly Supt. 
Spartanburg. 8S. C., now Supt. 
Greenville, 8S. C. 

“I make broadcloth poplins on Steel Harness 

because I never made any on twine harness. 

To use twine harness would necessitate an extra = 
width.” z 


Drayton Mills, 
Dunean Mills, 


duce more goods, reduce waste and to save tine. 





wine 


The life of twine harness stands no comparison 
: with Steel Heddles. As to their practicability: 
E D. W. League, overseer weaving, F. W. Poe Mfg. 
Co., Greenville, 8. C. “We get very favorable 
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Southern Plant 
Steel Heddle Bldg. 
621-635 E. McBee Ave. 
Greenville, S. C. 


FLAT STEEL HEDDLES 


AND UNIVERSAL FRAMES 





New England Office 
44 Franklin St., 
Providence, R. I. 


Foreign Offices 
Huddersville, Eng : 
Shanghai, China 2 









STEEL HEDDLE MANUFACTURING CO. 


i 21st and se nebiacs Ave. 


ne 






Mr 


re 8, Pa. 


MOT 
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acted like those “G. D. 8.” told about—they would start 
up well, but after two or three lays we would have to start 


taking them up, and then let them out, when they got : For Direct Connecting Motors to 
«Spinning and Twisting Frames 


ie 


CT nanan aonaanenesneaaay 


about two-thirds full. What we did was to change 
take-up gear one tooth, which took eare of taking t 
frame up so that we only had to take it up about twice. 
But the frame would still run tight about two-thirds of 
the doff until the doff, so we took the top cone out and 
had about 1/8 inch taken off at the small end and tapered 
t to about 15 inches along the cone. All we have to do 
now is to take the frame up once or twice and then it will 


run to a doff. 


We are using a 1-inch cotton, with about 20 per cent 


‘omber waste. Oh, yes, the readers might say, it is the 
comber waste in the mix. All right, but why do the B 


frames run so easily on the same stuff? I don’t have to 
touch them from start to finish, and they are running the 


same hank roving, and they have the same twist per inch. 


Also, when changing from 1.00 to 1.35 hank roving, I Over 100,000 in Use 


do not have to change the cone gear on the B frames, ' vice 
tmost in ser “ 


4 ; Grundy Couplings l n re f 
but do have to change the take-up on the A frames. ais ati Gtheek delves; The made nz to specifications 
[ would like to hear from some more readers on this sub determined by an analysis of the textile l They are 
’ T ade t ariety of Ze " ng ul lirect drive—with 
ject ContTrisutor No. 4319 mage in « variety. 
fewer repairs and Is 
—— market. Thousands of these couplings are at present 

‘ * . r in various Textile Mills throug! t the ountry Illustrated 

Some Spinning Room Notes. folder showing the “Grundy” actually driving Spinning and 
Twisting Frames will be forwarded upon 


} 


Epitor Corton : The following salient features should soon prove to 
The question of H. L. I. (Ga.) in the May, 1925, issue 1 

: ; Deagpgaermeg Be run nt Flexible 

18 very interesting, and I hope I can furnish a little useful = G dy Pate t “ 

information on the subject. Insulated Coupling 


The rolls on ring frames are set at an angle of from 


nr 


P ie : 4 should harness your direct drives 
20 to 35 degrees; the most common angle, I believe, is 30 Tak t ge 

. a e = y . akes care of uneven strain 
degrees. This seems to be the most satisfactory angle for =: s Giadinet 


nent insures periect il men i snhatits 


general work. The lesser angles are suited to hard twisted 38. Can be used whether insula s required or not 

. Perfectly balanced, and adapted for revolving 
high speeds 

yarns, such as hosiery yarns, ete. 5. Runs in either direction; is close connected ; 

— of access; practically no repairs. 


yarns. The greater angles should be used for soft twisted 


T > ‘- ~J } “c ”? "4 - € > "Oe . ACP 
rhe reason that “H. L. I.” was able to greatly increase 3. There are no projections to cause damage. 


his roller speed after installing roller stands of 35 degrees . Ma‘ntains a positive and silent drive; free from 
was due to the fact that with a greater angle, the end can eee ere eT 
run right up close into the bite of the rolls. 

“H. L. I.” is just a little sidetracked when he says he 
could reduce his twist because the roll was brought closer 
to the thread guide. It is quite true that a greater angle on 
the roll stand does bring the front roll closer to the thread 
cuide, but the reason that less twist can be run is because 
the end runs up close into the bite of the roll. 

On a spinning frame, the top rolls are, in most cases, 
leather-covered. In a number of instances plain iron rolls 
are used on middle and back rolls. The bottom front rolls 
run in immovable bearings, and the middle and back rolls Cast Iron Leather Cast Iron 
are adjustable. The rolls are also adjustable to the middle Write for Beoklet “‘F”’ 
roll. 

The distance between the front and the middle rolls Manufactured exclusivel 
should be decided by the length of staple being run, the 
weight of the roving in the ereel, the draft used and the CHARLES 
stvle of top rolls used. 

When running fine yarns the rolls should be spread 
just slightly wider than the length of the staple. When 
coarse yarns are being spun and the rolls are weighted, a 
little wider setting must be used. COMPANY 

The smooth iron rolls are used on the back, or if the 
middle rolls are self-weighted, on fine yarns, the rolls ; : 
should be spread slightly less than the length of the staple, 617 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


so that the fibers will draw under the rolls. 


Leather Curriers, Importers and Belting Manufacturers 














In eases where rolls are leather ey are weight- 
ed DY § idles StlIrTTUDS ayers ’ veloht< \ andila } 
a add . irrups, i¢ ind g ‘ A saaddie 1s 
ased on the back and middle rolls, az nother saddle rests 
n ti ror is and the back saddle \ stirrup is hung 
trom ne nt saddle velg Ss applied to e 
stirr € A weig I ibout 2%4 pounds 
: * 
S ng : L recentiy Dad an art Is de- 
part t o” re iy Wwe eg = 4 T s, 
so Ss un! es O give the rule aga 
e ims. where te ! adie ‘ Ss seil-welgnted, 2 
saddie rests on the baek and front yn The middle 
s entirely free of weight. 
e Tror oniv would velg er é ddle 
i aek Tr ~ re plain iron ~ 
. ; 
\ ( 8 t ised to se ) roll Wito 
‘ 4 D sh ¢ owed { I op 
we \ eve “{uare Ss Sec ind ti € ad 
Sé ing , " er op forward 
" 
i e cul Wire sh< es lireetiy over 
L ‘ P 4 ] = 3 Smee } + 
the top « e spindle, and should be from two inches to 
three inches above the top of the bebbin. If the guide wire 
is too close to the bobbin, excessive breakage is the result 
‘i * + > 4] +e. lar n 7 ] _ + - - 
The f the traveler used should be just heavy 
enoug firm bobbin and prevent excessive bal 
looning. separator i sed they should be kept 
} sell a 
elean and well polished. 
ie ate z : 
The best built bobbin is made when the fast motion acts 


as the rail is running down. The bobbin will unwind better 


than when the fast motion acts when the rail is running up 


In making the change at the nose of the bobbin from the 


slow to the fast motion, the extra pull is put upon the 
yarn when the tension is greatest. This very often causes 


eensiderable breakage of ends. 

With the slow motion when the rail is running down 
a softer nose will be made on the bobbin, but the yarn is 
likely to pull off in bunehes when being unwound. The 
frame will run better with the slow motion running down. 


To 


wind, first hook the chain in the hole on the rack, then 





on a Whitin ring frame, for warp 
wind the rack right back to the starting point. The warp 
eam should then be put on and turned so as to bring the 


roller to the highest point. This will bring the rail to the 
bottom. The position of the rail ean then be easily ad- 
justed by lengthening or shortening the chain. If the rail 


is too high, shorten the ehain; if too low, lengthen the 


After adjusting the rail to its correct position at the 
bottom, the eam should bé turned until the roller is in the 





hollow of the eam. This will raise the rail to its highest 
position. If the length of the tray i 
it Dy means of the quadrant ievei I ‘ 





turn the cam so as to bring the roller 
tion of the rail with the chain. 

The length of the chain determines the position of the 
rail. The quadrant lever regulates the length of the tra- 
verse. The builder should be so adjusted that the builder 
lever will be level at the center the traverse. If the 
lever is not level at this point the tapers of the bobbin will 
be unequal. 

To change from warp to filling wind put on the leaf 
eam, hook the chain in the end of the loose lever and ad- 
just the length of traverse and the position of the rail, 
just as in the ease of warp-wind. 

The number of teeth taken on the pick gear is regu- 
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ated bv moving the end of the rod on the ratchet lever or 
anging the position of the collars on the rod slightly 
When setting the Howard and Bulloug milder for 


ling wind, place the roller under the filling can Next 





ut on the ftilhng quadrant and put the ains over the 

all ( ers I t su I ever Now ? ne i oO 

é ohest posit is W bring the i Ow ( Ss 

lowest position. The rail should now be sted by the 

adjusting nut on the eonnecting rod. Nex ace the cam 
ts lowest position and adjust the length raverse 

the lever on the rocker s Lowering the nu ngthens 


the traverse, and raising makes a shorter traverse. 


When changing from filling wind to warp wind, chang 
he r er m the - cam to e war) é 
move e chain rollers on the bu er lev« Nex inge 

€ aaral iever, ng n the varp aran i 

1djust the length of the traverse and the position of the 
See eee ee ee 
rail ISt aS in the ease ot el ng wind 

When iS desired to ehange the number or etn taken 


on the pick gear, move guard over the ratchet until the 


pawl takes the necessary number of teeth. 


There is no set standard as to the number of traveler 
to use on different counts of yarns, as this will vary 
ridelv under the greatlv diversified condition Son ee nen 
wiaeiy under (toe greatiy versined conditions of spinning 


The size of the ring used should be about %*-inch 





than the diameter of the bobbin. If a larger ring than 
necessary is used, a great deal of extra tension is put on 
the yarn when the bobbin is small. This is due to the angle 
of pull, and the extra distance the traveler is forced to 
make on each revolution. 

Rings are used with either a single or double flange. 
The double-flange ring is the most practical, as when one 
side is worn they can be cleaned and polished and reversed. 
This gives them double the life of a single-filange ring. 

The ring is made with flanges of several different 
widths. Narrow flanges should be used for fine varns, and 


, , ] 
wider flanges are used On coarse yarns. 





The narrow-flanged ring is used on fine counts, so- that 
the traveler used can be made from heavier stock. ‘this 
gives greater strength to the traveler, at the same time 
allowing the traveler r enough so that no strain, 
above that required for proper tension, is placed on the 


The widths of the various flanges are as follows: No. ] 


lange, 5/32 inches: No. 3 flange, 
6/32 inches: No. 4 flange, 7/32 inches: No. 5 flange 





shes; No. 6 flange, 9/32 inches. 


For average spinning requirements, I find that the N 





2 flange gives good results. 


To clean the rings, the rails should be re ed fr 


frame and placed in a very hot solution of potash. They 





should be soaked in this bath about exght or ten minutes. 
Then dip them in very hot water and solution just as hot 
as possible. This is so the ring and rails will dry without 
any rust forming. 

As it is quite impracticable to attempt to run the front 


rolls higher than 200 r.p.m., the speed of the spindles mus 

be governed largely by this. 

Spindle speeds vary a great deal, depending upon the 

elass of work being run, ete. Below are given some average 

speeds for rollers and spindles on different counts of yarn: 
5s warp yarn—200 r.p.m. rollers— 6,800 r.p.m. spindles. 
35s warp yarn—120 r.p.m. rollers—10,000 r.p.m. spindles. 


60s warp yarn— 95 r.p.m. rollers—10,000 r.p.m. spindles. 
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Have Your Yarn Dyed 


Ready for the Creel 6 


OU can deliver yarn to us in any of the forms i 
illustrated on the right. We wind to Franklin a4 BOS J 5 5 FA 
Ate; : FRANKLIN 
Packages and deliver the dyed yarn to you in PACKAGE 
this same form. We thus reduce the time and aml 
required in your mill in preparing yarn for dye- Franklin Tube € Ae 
ing, and also speed up the return of the yarn to you. Ss 
The Franklin Package, fitted with a wooden skewer, 
goes directly into the creel without any preliminary opera- 4 
tion. Yarn delivering from this form of container runs with AS =} 
much less breakage than from skeins or chain warps. In K 
fact, on fine count yarns the Franklin Package frequently 
saves from three to five cents per pound in winding costs. ps 








In addition, the Franklin Process gives better dyeing— 
complete penetration, more permanent shades, no tangling 
or felting, less shrinkage,—a better product. If you buy er ecg ee 
your yarns from us on Franklin tubes we offer another We accept yarn 
advantage, that of buying net weight. in any form that 

Get the complete story from our book, ‘‘The Franklin ~ s 
Process—Its Contribution to the Textile Industry.’” We tubes, cones or cops 
will forward a copy on request. We also receive 
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FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY arn On jackspools. 


Dyers of cotton, woolen, worsted, jute, hemp and linen yarns and silk noils 
also yarn spinners and manufacturers of glazed yarns. 


OFFICES 
Main office and plant New York Office Southern Franklin Process 
Providence, R. I. 66 Leonard Street Company 
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In cases where rolls are leather-covered they are weight- 
A saddle is 


used on the back and middle rolls, and another saddle rests 


ed by saddles, stirrups, levers and weights. 


on the front rolls and the back saddle. 
from the front saddle and the weight 
stirrup by a lever. 


A stirrup is hung 
is applied to the 
pounds 
(1 recently had an article in this de- 


A weight of from about 234 
is hung on the lever. 
partment on how to figure total weight on spinning rolls, 
so it is unnecessary to give the rule again). 

For fine yarns, where the middle roll is self-weighted, a 
saddle rests on the back and front roll only. The middle 
roll is entirely free of weight. 

The front roll only would be weighted when the middle 
and back rolls are plain iron rolls. 

A square should be used to set the front top roll with 
the bottom roll. 
A level square should be used and the head 


The top roll should be allowed to drop 
well forward. 
set off at an angle, to allow the roll to drop forward. 

The back of the guide wire should be set directly over 
the top of the spindle, and should be from two inches to 
three inches above the top of the bobbin. If the guide wire 
is too close to the bobbin, excessive breakage is the result. 

The weight of the traveler used should be just heavy 
enough,to make a firm bobbin and prevent excessive bal- 
looning. When separators are used they should be kept 
elean and well polished. 

The best built bobbin is made when the fast motion acts 
as the rail is running down. The bobbin will unwind better 
than when the fast motion acts when the rail is running up. 
In making the change at the nose of the bobbin from the 
slow to the fast motion, the extra pull is put upon the 
yarn when the tension is greatest. This very often causes 
censiderable breakage of ends. 

With the slow motion when the rail is running down 
a softer nose will be made on the bobbin, but the yarn is 
likely to pull off in bunches when being unwound. The 
frame will run better with the slow motion running down. 

To set the builder, on a Whitin ring frame, for warp 
wind, first hook the chain in the hole on the rack, then 
wind the rack right back tothe starting point. The warp 
cam should then be put on and turned so as to bring the 
roller to the highest point. This will bring the rail to the 
bottom. The position of the rail can then be easily ad- 
justed by lengthening or shortening the chain. If the rail 
is too high, shorten the chain; if too low, lengthen the 
chain. 

After adjusting the rail to its correct position at the 
bottom, the cam should bé turned until the roller is in the 
hollow of the eam. This will raise the rail to its highest 
position. If the length of the traverse is incorrect, adjust 
it by means of the quadrant lever on the rocker shaft. Next 
turn the cam so as to bring the roller on the highest posi- 
tion of the rail with the chain. 

The length of the chain determines the position of the 
The quadrant lever regulates the length of the tra- 
verse. The builder should be so adjusted that the builder 
lever will be level at the center of the traverse. If the 
lever is not level at this point the tapers of the bobbin will 


rail. 


be unequal. 
To change from warp to filling wind put on the leaf 

eam, hook the chain in the end of the loose lever and ad- 

just the length of traverse and the position of the rail, 

just as in the case of warp-wind. 

The number of teeth taken on the pick gear is regu- 
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lated by moving the end of the rod on the ratchet lever or 
by changing the position of the collars on the rod slightly. 

When setting the Howard and Bullough builder for 
filing wind, place the roller under the filling cam. Next 
put on the filling quadrant and put the chains over the 
chain rollers on the builder lever. Now turn the cam to 


the highest position; this will bring the rail down to its 


lowest position. The rail should now be adjusted by the 
adjusting nut on the connecting rod. Next place the cam 
in its lowest position and adjust the length of traverse by 
the lever on the rocker shaft. Lowering the nut lengthens 
the traverse, and raising makes a shorter traverse. 

When changing from filling wind to warp wind, change 
the roller from the filling cam to the warp cam; then re 
move the chain rollers on the builder lever. Next change 
the quadrant lever, putting on the warp quadrant, and 
adjust the length of the traverse and the position of the 
rail just as in the ease of the filling wind. 

When it is desired to change the number of 
on the pick gear, move the guard over the ratchet until the 
pawl takes the necessary number of teeth. 

There is no set standard as to the number 
to use on different 
widely under the greatly diversified conditions of spinning. 

The size of the ring used should be about *-inch larger 
than the diameter of the full bobbin. If a larger ring than 
necessary is used, a great deal of extra tension is put on 
the yarn when the bobbin is small. This is due to the angle 
of pull, and the extra distance the traveler is forced to 
make on each revolution. 

Rings are used with either a single or double flange. 
The double-flange ring is the most practical, as when one 
side is worn they can be cleaned and polished and reversed. 
This gives them double the life of a single-flange ring. 

The ring is made with flanges of several] different 
Narrow flanges should be used for fine varns, and 


eeth taken 


of traveler 


counts of yarns, as this will vary 


widths. 
wider flanges are used on coarse yarns. 

The narrow-flanged ring is used on fine counts, so- that 
his 
time 


the traveler used can be made from heavier stock. 
gives greater strength to the traveler, at the same 
allowing the traveler to be light enough so that no strain, 
above that required for proper tension, is placed on the 
yarn. 

The widths of the various flanges are as follows: No. 1] 
flange, 4/32 inches; No. 2 flange, 5/32 inches; No. 3 flange, 
6/32 inches; No. 4 flange, 7/32 inches; No. 5 flange 
8/32 inches; No. 6 flange, 9/32 inches. 

For average spinning requirements, I find that the No. 
2 flange gives good results. 

To clean the rings, the rails should be removed from the 
frame and placed in a very hot solution of potash. They 
should be soaked in this bath about eight or ten minutes. 
Then dip them in very hot water and solution just as hot 
as possible. This is so the ring and rails will dry without 
any rust forming. 

As it is quite impracticable to attempt to run the front 
rolls higher than 200 r.p.m., the speed of the spindles must 
be governed largely by this. 

Spindle speeds vary a great deal, depending upon the 
class of work being run, ete. Below are given some average 
speeds for rollers and spindles on different counts of yarn: 

5s warp yarn—200 r.p.m. rollers— 6,800 r.p.m. spindles. 
35s warp yarn—120 r.p.m. rollers—10,000 r.p.m. spindles. 
60s warp yarn— 95 r.p.m. rollers—10,000 r.p.m. spindles. 
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Providence, R. I. 


Branch plant at Philadelphia 


Commission 
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Have Your Yarn Dyed 
Ready the 


OU can deliver yarn to us in any of the forms 

illustrated on the right. We wind to Franklin 
Packages and deliver the dyed yarn to you in 
this same form. We thus reduce the time 
required in your mill in preparing yarn for dye- 
ing, and also speed up the return of the yarn to you. 

The Franklin Package, fitted with a wooden skewer, 
goes directly into the creel without any preliminary opera- 
tion. Yarn delivering from this form of container runs with 
much less breakage than from skeins or chain warps. In 
fact, on fine count yarns the Franklin Package frequently 
saves from three to five cents per pound in winding costs. 

In addition, the Franklin Process gives better dyeing— 
complete penetration, more permanent shades, no tangling 
or felting, less shrinkage,—a better product. If you buy 
your yarns from us on Franklin tubes we offer another 
advantage, that of buying net weight. 

Get the complete story from our book, “The Franklin 
Process—Its Contribution to the Textile Industry.’’ We 
will forward a copy on request. 


for Creel 





FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 


Dyers of cotton, woolen, worsted, jute, hemp and linen yarns and silk noils, 
also yarn spinners and manufacturers of glazed yarns. 


OFFICES 


New York Office 
66 Leonard Street Company 


at Greenville, S. C. 
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V ° Decrease 


seconds 


— Improve 


character and_ quality 
of your cloth 


HERE is no question about the value of the weaver’s knot for 

textile processes and products. It weaves and knits without 
difficulty, thus preventing breakage and lost production. Its small 
size and balance allow it to become imbedded in the fabric, prevent 
ing unsightly defects. 


Boyce Weavers Knotter automatically ties a perfect weaver’s knot 
30% to 40% faster than hand tying. It weighs only five ounces, is 
constructed of high grade steel, and is easy to operate. 


Many mills in the United States, Canada, and England are now 
using Boyce Weavers Knotter on coarse and fine yarns in the opera- 
tion of spooling, winding, doubling, reeling, twisting, ete., effecting 
pronounced savings in labor and production, and materially im- 
proving the character and quality of their products. 


Let us send you full information on 
Boyce Knotters and put our service de- 
partment at vour disposal. 


MILL DEVICES CO., Inc. 
GASTONIA, N. C. 


Northern Representative: 
Cc. E. Herrick, Canadian Agents: 


401 Union Trust Bldg Ww. J. Westaway Co., | 
Providence, R. I Hamilton, Canada 


European Agents: Mellor, Bromley & Co., Ltd., Leicester, Eng 
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If your mill is not one of these, 
possibly it is because our Engineer- 
ing Department has found yours is 
one of those exceptional cases 
where an Utsman will not effect a 
worth while saving. 


However, it may be that an Uts- 
man will cut your cleaning cost, 
your cost of feeler bobbins and 
your non-productive labor cost 
(caused by delays of departments 
resulting from broken bobbins or 


% Yours an UTSMAN Mill ? 


There are literally hundreds of 
and abroad which have been able to 
cleaning feeler bobbins with Utsman 


mills in the United States, Canada 
make substantial annual savings by 
Cleaners. 


from waiting for cleaned quills) to 
such an extent it will pay for itself 
over and over again in a compara- 
tively short iength of time. 


The single end Utsman cleans ap- 
proximately 4,000 and the double 
end Utsman approximately 8,000 
bobbins every hour, without cutting 
or splintering of the _ bobbins. 


It gets all the waste and leaves 
the bobbin whole. 


Without the slightest obligation upon your part, write us for 
complete information regarding the Utsman Feeler Bobbin Cleaner, 


and what it will do for your mill. 


Address, Engineering Department, 


The Terrell Machine Company, Charlotte, N. C. 


UTS 


BOB BIN 


AN 
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100s warp yarn— 70 r.p.m. rollers— 9,400 r.p.m. spindles. 


[ trust the folowing notes on general spinning room 


practice will be found useful to a few of the readers. 
Spinning frames must be set level and plumb; the 
spindles should be kept lined and plumb and central to the 


ring. 

If spindles are out of plumb or do not run in the center 
of the ring at top and bottom of the traverse, strips of 
paper should be inserted between the base and the rail. 


The guide wires should be set so as to deliver the 
end directly over the center of 


The bottom 


the spindles. 


rolls should be cleaned and seoured thor- 
oughly every four to six months. 


All bad top rolls should be replaced once a 


week by 
the section hand. When top rolls are set, care should be 
exercised to see that the roll drops well forward over the 
bottom roll. 

During the sticky warm weather, if the bottom rolls 
are closed slightly and the top rolls spread, it will aid 
greatly in overcoming roller laps on the middle rolls. 

When banding a frame, all bands should be put on with 
as nearly even tension as possible. If bands are slack 
soft bobbins will be made. Tight bands consume power 
and place undue strain on the cylinder bearings, spindles, 
ete. All bands used should be of the same diameter. Other- 
wise a difference in spindle speeds exists, consequently 
uneven twisting. 

The spindles should be oiled every two or three weeks, 
depending upon the speed. 

Gearing head and cylinder bearings should be oiled 
twice a day. The back rolls, 


both top and bottom, must be oiled twice a week. 


Oil front roll twice a day. 


Leather rolls can be cleaned with a piece of waste and 
a mixture of alcohol and water, mixed in equal parts. 

All bobbins should be carefully inspected periodically. 
All tight ones should be reamed and split ones discarded. 
Any bobbins that have become roughened should be sand- 
papered and revarnished. 

The length of traverse and the diameter of the ring 
should be as large as practical, as production will be in- 
creased on spinning, spooling and winding. Also thousands 
of knots will be eliminated and the quality of the varn will 
be greatly increased. 

There is a great deal of difference of opinion as to 
If all 
rolls are weighted the front line should be shell rolls. 


which method of arranging spinning rolls is best. 


Short boss rolls are generally conceded to produce best 
results. The advantage of the long boss roll is in cleaning. 
There are also only half the weights, stirrups and saddles. 
If a long roll can be covered evenly the covering will give 
much greater service than will a short boss roll. 


shell roll 


that is tapered slightly away from the center of each boss. 


Good results are obtained by using a arbor 
This allows the shell to seat firmly on the bottom roll. 
Long boss shell rolls using the tapered arbor can be covered 
much more closely than the ordinary roll, and excellent re- 
sults are derived from it. The quality of the work pro- 
duced is good, and the roll has a long life. 

A number one flange on rings up to two inches gives 
excellent results. The travelers last much longer and they 
do not have the same tendency to fly off. 

When testing a yarn with the hand tester, run the tester 
at a uniform speed; also do not have the skein twisted. 


Below are given rules for finding the breaking weight 
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of carded warp 
Rul :, 
yarns, 


add 


total by 


1900 


strength 

Rule 2. 
to the quotie 

Example: 20 

1800 20) 

As you 
However, in t } nu 
nearly 
No. 


70s 
have no way of saying which e 


more coineide with 


about yarn, when the again. 


+ 


considered most 


nearly correct, but I believe Rule general 
use, 
Rule 3. Multiply the count of 
constant 1600. Divide the 
Example: 20s carded warp yarn: 
1600 +- 100 
- 85 
20 
So far 


sum by 


pounds breaku 4 


as I am 


1 , 1 ] 
able to say, all three of > rules are 


based on the twist multiplier, 4.75. There is a very wide 


all rules seem to be but 
Rule No. 3 is far too 


variation shown, which proves that 

a poor approximation. low to be 

satisfactory. 
To find the 


the counts by 


breaking strength of filling 


varns, multiply 


} 


13, subtract the product from 1900 and divide 


the remainder by the counts. 
Example: 40s filling yarn: 
10) 520. 1900 
breaking strength. 
To find the standard breaki 
yarns, multiply the counts by 4, 
remainder 


2600 .and divide the 


Example: 60s combed warp 


60 << « 240. 2600 240 2360. 


pounds breaking st 
Rule No. 2. 
Divid 

quotient tl 
2500 


rel 
Exal 


41.6 — 3 


38.6 pounds breakir 
60 
When 


when the counts of the varn differ it 


it is desired find the co 


find a standard number for one of the varns 
what the yarn should break at if 


ber or count. 


numbe1 
} 


prea 


To find a standard 
the counts of the yarn by the 
fro 


eounts 


and subtract the 
will be the standard number for 
To find 


add the counts to 


the breaking 
sult by the counts 


Example: What should be tl 
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. Fireproot Concrete 
generally means 


BAsic & CITY 


ASIE SLA 


CRUSHED & SCREENED 


The new million dollar home of the Continental 
Gin Co. at Birmingham is another noteworthy 
example of maximum strength and fire safety ob- 
tained through the use of our pure Basic Slag in 
concrete construction. 

Maximum strength! resulting from the coarse, angular 
nature of Basic Slag and its remarkable bonding quali- 
ties. Maximum fire safety! because Slag itself is fire- 
proof. Get all the facts about Slag Concrete be‘ore you 


BIRMINGHAM SLAG CO. 


ATLANTA 7 ny MONTGOMERY 
THOMASVILLE oFIRMINGHAMS OCALA, FLA. 


DMM 


The Invisible Exit for 
Production Cost Leakage 


Your profits do not always make their exit from your mill via 
the accountant’s ledger. If you are paying your weavers by the 
old fashioned yardage method which requires faulty human tally, 
then another exit exists in your plant, through which many un- 
accounted for profits or lack of profits make their getaway. And 
that outlet is the pay envelope. 

Install facts—place a Root Pick Counter on every loom. They 
keep your actual and estimated production costs the same at all 

De 
ase Let us tell you all about them. 


THE CO. 


4 Beck Street 


Pick Counters 


Southern Representative: 


W. A. Kennedy 
1106 Johnston Bldg. 
Charlotte, N 
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carded yarn if 60s broke at 35 pounds? 
35 & 60 = 2100. 2100 — 60 — 2040 standard. 


2040 

+ 62 — 33.9 pounds breaking strength of 62s. 

To find a standard for combed yarn, multiply the counts 
by the breaking strength in pounds and add four times the 
counts to the product. The result will be a standard for 
that yarn. 

To find the breaking strength for any other count sub- 
tract four times the counts from the standard number and 
divide the remainder by the counts. 

Example: What should be the breaking strength of 62s 
eombed yarn if 60s broke at 40 pounds? 

60 «& 40 = 2400. 2400 + (60 « 4) = 

2392 
- 2392. ——— — 38.58 pounds break- 
62 


2640 standard. 


2640 — (62 4) 


ing strength of 62s. 

To return to the subject of top rolls again, for a mo- 
ment, I would like to add that short boss rolls are pre 
ferred for these reasons: 

1. As the boss of the roll is shorter, there is less lia 
bility of imperfections in the roller covering. 

2. Also, there being only one end to each boss, the 
chances of making doubles is very slight. It is 
impossible to make double spun yarns on single boss rolls. 


almost 


3. When an end breaks and the end laps around the 
top or bottom roll, raising the top roll, the other end of a 
double boss roll would produce bad yarn. This could not 
happen when using single boss rolls. 

On numbers coarser than 20s, the double boss roller is 
advisable, due to less cleaning and oiling, ete. A coarser 
yarn does not require as perfect a cot as do fine yarns. 

The rolls should be of the proper diameter to suit the 
staple to be run. On coarse numbers, where short stock 
would be used, the rolls should be of small diameter, to al- 
low close settings. Good work throughout the entire mill 
is often spoiled at spinning through the wrong size rolls. 

Round point travelers seem to give better results under 
most conditions than do square point travelers, and seem 
to be most generally used. 

Below is given a few reasons for using different trav- 
elers: 

1. A large ring requires a lighter traveler than a small 
one. 

2. A higher spindle speed requires a heavier traveler. 

3. <A change to coarser yarn requires a heavier traveler. 

4. Putting in more twist will sometimes require a 
heavier traveler. 

5. Using a better grade cotton may require a heavier 
traveler, 

6. A heavier traveler is used on an old frame than 
would be used on a new frame. 

7. During dog days, when the weather is moist and 
sticky, travelers run hard and fly off. Heavier travelers 
could be run in a ease like this, providing the yarn will 
stand the extra tension. 

8. Short stock, weak staples, or yarns that are drafted 
heavily require lighter travelers than would the same num- 
bers spun under better conditions. 

Spindle slippage caused by loose bands, improper spin- 
dle oil, ete., is usually taken at 5 per cent. 

The average number of spindles that a spinner can 
eare for varies greatly with conditions. As a rule, a spin- 












Handling Textile Materials 
with a Profit 


N planning your new mill construction, or en- 
| ee or betterments, for 1926, take into 
account the practical utility of mechanical handling 
of materials, raw or in process. 


Where your flow-sheets show a continuous move- 
ment of material in one direction over a definite 
path the installation of a Mathews Conveyer Sys- 
tem—using either gravity or power—will be a long 
step in the direction of a wider profit margin by 
reason of the inevitable reduction in costs that will 
follow. 


Other textile manufacturers have discovered 
these savings in the handling of raw materials; fin- 
ished goods in rolls, bales, or cases; bobbins, quills, 


spools and the like. 


Check up the material transportation in your 
plant with a Mathews Engineer who will make rec- 
ommendations for profitable conveyer service with 
no obligation on your part. 


MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY 
Ellwood City, Pa. 


Hope, Ont 


162 Tenth Street 


Canadian Factory: 


MATHEWS 


Conveyer Systems 


Port 
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BALING PRESSES 


ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST LINE BUILT INV USA: 
ECONOMY BALER CO., Derr. C, ANNARBOR,MICH.,U.S.A. 
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There is a Pee Gee Paint Product for Every Purpose 


PEE GEE MILLITE 
Stays White 


It will not discolor and that accounts for its constant 
use Over a period of many years by hundreds of mills. 
It will not fade, peel or check—it stays white and it spreads light. 


Complete information and prices on Millite or any Pee Gee paint 
product may be had by addressing J. L. Glenn special representative 
at Charlotte N. C. or any Pee Gee office. 


Special Representative 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


> PEASLEE-GAULBERT, CO. INC. LOUISVILLE—ATLANTA—HOUSTON—DALLAS 
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Have You Noticed the 
SOLID LOOPS 


because of its better protective qualities, makes :- 


frequent repairing unnecessary and so gives bet- 
ter protection at less cost. 

It is a natural combination of flake silica- 
graphite, mined only by ourselves. The vehicle 
is the best linseed oil obtainable. 

Dixon's Silica-Graphite Paint will not peel, 


crack or flake off because of the natural elastic- 
ity of the flake graphite, while the silica is an : 


anchor that withstands wear. 


It is made from FIRST QUALITY only with : 


a reputation for economy covering a period of 
50 years. 
Write for Booklet No. 34-B 


and long service records. 

JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Established 1827 


DIXONS | 
| S2etePAINT | 


in “GARLAND” 


Loom Harnesses ? 


The loops of our loom harnesses are 
filled with varnish, every one, and are 
as solid as the best varnish can make 
them. This prevents the eyes from 
working loose and breaking the warp 
threads which mean better weaving 


and more of it. 
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ner on coarse work can handle about 1,000 spindles; on 
medium counts about 1,200, and on finer counts 1,400 to 
1,500 spindles, 

Spindles can be kept in much better shape if the dirty 
oi] is removed periodically and the spindles set about once 
or twice a year, depending upon general conditions. 

When spinning 50s or finer the frames should be thor- 
oughly scoured once a year; on 30s to 50s about twice a 
year, and on numbers coarser than 30s three and in some 
cases four times a year is not. too often. 

When washing the ring rails a strong solution of am- 
monia can be used in place of the potash solution if de- 
Both hot. After 
mersion in the solution and clear hot water, the rails can he 


sirable. solutions should be very im- 


The rails will come out as 


(N. J.). 


dried quickly in fine sawdust. 
bright as when new. ES 8 


Applying Fillet to Stripping Rollers. 
Epitor Corron: 

In the February issue of your magazine, I note with 
interest the arguments relative to vacuum and roller strip- 
ping of cards. Several of the writers of these articles men- 
tion the faet that a roller will loosen the card clothing if 
set too deep. 

In my opinion, this effect of the roller is largely caused 


When 


by the way the stripper fillet is put on the roller. 


FILLET 


: ‘ 
i= fz 


JOINTS 


ROLLER 


the fillet is wound spirally on the roller from end to end, 
it is natural that when stripping the card the card clothing 
will be pushed one way because of this spiral wind. 

The logical way to clothe a stripping roller is to pull 
the fillet around the roller one time, tack it down and cut 
it off. the 


diagram. 


The joints should be staggered as shown in 
In addition to the foregoing named advantage, it is also 
easy and economical to replace the mashed ends of the 
fillet with one or two pieces of new fillet only as long as 
B. B. (N. C.) 


the circumference of the roller. 


Covering Cones to Reduce Uneven Tension. 


Epiror Corron: 

I was very much interested in the letter from “G. D. S. 
(S. C.)” printed in the November issue of Corton, in ref- 
erence to irregular roving frame tension, and in answer 
will say that the point made in my letter, printed in the 
September number, was to get the tensions as correct as 
we could, when we changed the diameter of the bottom 
cones, before we put the covering on. Then we put all we 
could around the cones, enlarging the diameters without 
changing any of the tension gears. In this way we could 
see more about what we were saving in the tensions. We 
enlarged the diameters of the cones at the large ends 
about 34 inch, and at the beginning of the sets on the 
frames or at the small end of the cones, about 4g inch. Of 
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RHOADS 


TANNATE WEATHER BELTING 
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Longer Lasting—Greater Output 


A Georgia mill man recently 

told our Atlanta manager 
that his company installed Tan- 
nate Belts on their spinning frames 
in 1912 and 1913. Last October 
these belts were still running and 
in good shape. None of them had 
worn out. 
Long life is characteristic of 
Tannate Belting; but frequently 
its strong grip is of greater impor- 
tance because it assures a steady, 
dependable speed of your machines 
that usually gives increased out- 
put 

This has been quite noticeable in 
some mills, on their front rolls. 

It is output that counts! 

Write for our special trial offer 
and guarantee. 


USERS 
READY. 


BOOK 
FREE 


RHOADS BELT 
EDITION NOW 


NEW 
SEVENTH 





USE RHOADS TANNATE LACE LEATHER 
| It outlasts rawhide three to five times. | 


J. E. RHOADS & SONS 


29 N. Sixth St. 
St. 
_._.316 W. Randolph St. 

7 S. Forsyth St. 


1206 W. Ninth St. 


Philadelphia 
New York_-_- 
Chicago-_-___-.-_-- 
Atlanta 
Cleveland_ 


Factory and Tannery, Wilmington, Delaware 
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‘COTTON MANUFACTURERS 


selling direct or through agents can use the services of this Bank to enable 
them to distribute their merchandise for cash—and thereby eliminate the 


credit risk. 


TEXTILE BANKING COMPANY 
LCT ORS 


Fifty Union Square 
New York 
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STEEL FRAME Our Cost Method Is. the Result 


a of Twelve Years Experience In 
k ANV AS B - More Than One Hundred Mills 

i Our method is just a business man’s reasonable solution of the cost 

: problem such as be might work out himself if he could take several 


mopths away from the business to study the best systems in use among 
Doffing and Trucks = competitors and could then devote some more time adapting these 
= methods to his plant. 
F O R C O T . ¥ O N M | L L S = Although we have iastalled cost systems in some of the largest mills 
= in the country, we have yet to introduce a system requiring for its 
= maintenance the time of more than one clerk. 


BETTER If you would like to talk to some mill chief executives who 
have our systems in use, just drop us a card or telephone us. 


TRADE 1 o0o0% MARK Write for our booklet, ‘‘Losses in Textile Plants.” 
RALPH E. LOPER & CO. 
Specialists in Textile Cost Service 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


BASKET 
SMITH MFG. CO., DALTON, GA. _ FALL RIVER, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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Box 


Shooks 


—made of best 
grade North Carolina 
pine, planed smooth. 
Cut from thoroughly 
dried lumber to 
prevent excessive 
weight. Before you 
buy compare ours 
with others as to 
quality and price. 


C.M. WALL & SON, sesaeaiitie: 90 c 
—Plants at— 
LEXINGTON, N. C. 
DURHAM, N. C. STATESVILLE, N. C. 
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The Bradley Stencil Ma- 


chine makes Stencils in " 
Bradley yee Banta Tae 
for catalogue and price facturers and ship 
e list. pers. 
Stencil 
hi 
Machine 
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Oil Paper, Stencil Paper and Inks. 
Bradley Ball Stencil Pot uses Liquid 
Ink for marking and stenciling. Price 
60c or $6.00 per doz. Manufacturers 
of Oil Stencil Papers. 


Write for Prices and Samples 


A. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO, 
99 Beekman Street NEW YORK 
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of, 8 Better than 
Bille ever from 
YOUR Standpoint 


SEVERAL NEW FEATURES 


have been added to the “1912” cloth 
Cutting, Folding and Winding Ma- 
chine which add at least 50 per cent 
to its value to . 

It will cut your cloth, 
edges—roll it up and give 
exact measurement of 
eloth going through the machine. 
ann saves time, labor, machines 
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“Hy-speed” Mi 
y-spee ixers 
Mix Dyes, Pigments, Extracts, 
Dressing, Oils, Chemicals or any 
other liquids. 
Clamp to any tank up to 3,000 gal- 
lons. Operates from light ‘socket. 


“‘Hy-speed Filter Tanks” 


for Dyes, Oils, Chemicals. Complete with 
pump. Square glass coated Storage Tanks. 
Portable Electric Pumps, etc. 


Write for complete catalogues. 


Alsop Engineering Co, 
47 W. 63rd St. New York 
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MACHINE where before it req 

two and you get an extra strip from each bolt of cloth. 

It cuts = corners of expenses in every way and leads to more and 
greater 

THE ORMOUS SAVING WILL INTEREST YOU. 

Mail a card for —— ———— and prices. 

When in need of spec achinery, write us. 

J. A. FIRSCHING, rire , t— St., Utica, N. Y., U. 8. A., Dept. “C.” 
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course we did not do this the first time we tried it out, for 
we had to take off some and do it over and over again, to 
get just what would run al] the way through the building 
up of a bobbin, from the start to the full bobbin, and do 
some “equalizing” at different places on the cones. The 
frames that were giving us the most trouble were some 
old Saco water-power slubbers, and after doing this, along 
with some other re-modeling or repairing, the frames run 
like new ones. I wish it were so that “G. D. S. (S. C.)” 
could come over and see for himself just how “sweetly” 
these old frames do run. I have eight, and two men handle 
them without the assistance of any spare hands. 

Along with these changes, we cut the speeds down to 
242 r.p.m. on the jack shafts; 680 r.p.m. on the spindles 
and 172 r.p.m. on the front roll, on 0.76 hank roving. 
These changes did their part in making the frames run 
better. We did this cone covering on the 9 x 41% inter- 
mediates and 7 x 3 fine roving frames, but the results were 
not as noticeable on the finer frames as on the slubbers. 
All this reduced the stretch in the rovings and made strong- 
er yarn and more even yarn in the spinning, and this 
caused the spinning to run better. 

Another important thing is to watch the temperature 
of the room. I know that many other men have gone into 
the spinning room and found things running badly, when 
there was nothing to do but to climatic 
draft from the outside by either shutting or opening some 
of the transom windows and sometimes giving the floors 
only a slight sweeping or doing other little cleaning that 
is necessary. Tt, os a (Ga) 


regulate the 


Flyer Lead and Bobbin Lead. 


Epiror CorrTon: 

In the October number of Corron “C. I. K. (Mass.)” 
makes an attempt to answer my question which was print- 
ed in the June issue of Corron. 

In this letter he says, “ ‘Wash’ believes that some bob- 
bins will wind on more roving than others on a 
lead frame.” 
bin lead or a flyer lead has nothing whatsoever to do with 
the amount of roving wound on a bobbin.” 


bobbin 
Continuing, he states, “I claim that a bob- 


I want to take this opportunity to thank “C. I. K.” for 
trying to answer my question and shall appreciate it very 
much if he will answer the following: Ist, if a bobbin lead 
or a flyer lead frame has nothing whatsoever to do with the 
amount of roving wound on the bobbin, why was the change 
made in the system of winding? 2nd, why will a flyer lead 
frame run a lower grade of stock, even waste, than will the 
bobbin lead? 3rd, why does the bobbin lead make a firmer 
or harder bobbin than the flyer lead? 4th, which has the 
more pressure at the termination of the presser pad? 5th, 
which is the best method of winding, the roving being drawn 
past the pressure of the presser pad (as in the case of the 
bobbin lead), or the presser pad drawn over the roving (as 
in the case of the flyer lead) ? 

In the same issue I find that “T. A. A. (S. C.)” 
sciously gives the bobbin lead system a bad black eye when 
he states: “There are many points which will cause the 
roving the run out, a few of them being: Ist, irregular 
diameter of bobbins.” 

Now if unequal conditions found on all bobbin lead 
fly frames are not to blame for the irregular diameter of 
bobbins, what is? What “T. A. A.” states in the third 


uncon- 
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handles the 


air at a profit 


Perhaps you already operate a Buffalo Ventilation 
System in your dye house or bleachery, but if you 
do not, do you know how much money some users of 
this system are SAVING? 

We have records of actual savings affected in less 
spoiled goods, longer life of roofs and increased pro- 
duction totaling in some cases as high as $10,000 a 
year. 

While part of the success of Buffalo installations is 
due to the arrangement of the system, much of it is 
due to the advanced design of Buffalo fans and 
heaters. 

Buffalo fans have certain desirable characteristics 
which enable them to deliver their rated capacity 
steadily for years. Sturdy construction, large bear- 
ings and efficiently balanced wheels combine to make 
Buffalo fans the logical choice for ventilation work. 

Buffalo heaters are made in a variety of types to 
fit all requirements. 

Why not write to us today—giving rough dimen- 
sions of the buildings you'd like to ventilate with a 
list of the equipment in them. In return, we'll give 
you the approximate price of a Buffalo Ventilation 
System that will remove steam vapors, keep the air 
fresh and clean, increase the life of your machinery 
and roofs—and enable you to get more work out of 
your men. 


Write to us now—our service is free 


Buffalo Forge Company 
460 BROADWAY, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


In Canada—Canadian Blower & Forge Company, Ltd., 
Kitchener, Ontario 
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paragraph of his letter is not new to the readers of this 
department. This question is a serious one, and I should 
like to have some of the readers equip a fly frame’ with the 
best top drawing rolls and creel the roving made from same 
all in one row. The pull from the front row is the same 
on all bobbins, the same as on all other rows. 


' So please 
make this test 


in one of the four rows and be convinced 
that the bobbin lead system has caused, and is causing, 
much uneven roving and yarn in our cotton mills. 


Wasu (R. I.) 





Fluted Rolls and Breaking Strength. 


Epiror Corron: 

In regard to the article by “T. A. D. (Ga.)” in the 
“How Other Men department of the November 
number of Corron entitled “Fluted Rolls and Breaking 
Strength,” will say that I am much in the same boat. 


Manage” 


I have 
I have three makes 
of spinning mules, and get most of my fluted rolls on one 
make of mules. For a while I will be bothered with fluted 
rolls, and then will go along for some time without any 
trouble. ; 


tried everything and still have trouble. 


We buy the best grade skins that we can get. 

Concerning the question “How many readers have found 
any difference in breaking strength from rollers that are 
fluted and those not fluted?” will say I have made several 
tests. On 45s yarn I took sixteen cops, this yarn being 
made with fluted rolls. The average size was 44.74s and the 
average break 35 pounds. On taking the yarn off the 
same spindles, but putting in new rollers, the yarn sized 
A4.61s and broke at 36. 

I trust this will be of interest to “T. A. D.,” and hope 
to see in the columns of Corron the findings of others. 
Ria (Mass.). 





Slack Selvages on Warper Beams. 


Epiror Corton : 

I notice in the “How Other Men Manage” department 
of Corron for February the discussion of “J. R. (Mass.)” 
in regard to slack yarn at the selvages on warper beams. 
“J. R.” is right when he says there ean be slack selvages 
If the 
drum and beam barrel are not parallel there will be high 
selvages, which is the cause of slack threads at the slasher. 
This is caused by one of the arms holding the beam journal 
being worn more than the others are, the drum not being in 
line with the shaft that holds the arms. If the beam is not 
parallel with the drum there will not be any pressure on the 
yarn at the head of the beam until it runs a little while. 
It gets slightly larger at head of beam in diameter, and will 
stay slightly larger in diameter at the head of beam until 
full. 

When I took charge of the mill of which I am now 
superintendent they were having trouble with slack threads 
at selvages, and I was informed by the overseer that he 
could not find the trouble. I found that on two of the 
beamers one of the arms had been taken off and replaced 
with a shorter one; the right length was put on and the 
trouble stopped. If this helps “J. R.” or anyone else 
I hope they will let it be known through the “How Other 
Men Manage” department. L. A. B. (N. C.) 
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A Fly Frame Questionnaire. 


Epitor Corron: 

On page 163 of the December issue of Corron I find 
the following: 

“Years ago, in the days of our grandfathers and grand- 
mothers, there was no way to spin yarn except by the old 
hand-spinning wheel—and the yarn was considered first- 
class. But today we have some great improvements over 
the old spinning wheel. We have spinning frames driven 
by motor, and up-to-date in every way. And the result is 
that the old-fashioned hand-spinning wheel is set in the 
corner and looked at only as an antique. 

“And that is where ‘Wash’s’ flyer-lead speeder is, so far 
It would be an 
insult to have a flyer-lead frame on the same floor with the 
How the old 
spinning wheel look standing beside one of the latest up- 


as the machine builders are concerned. 


bobbin-lead frame of today. would hand- 


to-date spinning frames? 


Picture that in your mind and 
you will*see just how the flyer-lead would look standing be- 
side one of our latest, up-to-date roving frames.” 

This beats me! In the first place, there is no differ- 
ence between the flyer-lead and bobbin-lead frames stand- 
ing together. The difference is only in the winding on. 
So how can it be an insult and which would be insulted? 
Only men like “Experience,” who wrote the foregoing, in 
my opinion, and I am going to prove it. 

We heard the same thing about the Crighton opener 
back in 1908. But they are here to stay. In order to 
determine whether “Experience” is qualified to 
“Wash” or the two systems and their merit. I am going 
to put him through the following “examination.” If he is 
unable to answer these questions, let him admit it and I 


will answer them. 


judge 


(1) Why does a change in the compound pinion affeci 
the size of the bobbin more in the bobbin-lead than in the 
flyer-lead? (2) Why is it that in the bobbin-lead, when 
the roving runs out, a layer or more or a variation is 
found? (3) Why is it that in the bobbin-lead the bobbin 
revolves at a greater speed than that of the flyer-lead dur- 
ing winding? (4) How is it possible to strain the ends 
on the flyer-lead when raising the bottom cone will increase 
the speed of the bobbin to that of the spindle? (5) In the 
bobbin-lead, let us assume that the train of gears driving 
the spindle shafts are worn, or the pins in the flyers are 
worn badly—would this strain the roving? (6) There is 
enough pressure at the point of the presser pads to revolve 
the spindles (this has been proven). As the bobbin leads, 
the delivered roving must be drawn past this point of pres- 
sure, which it is that brands the bobbin-lead as the more 
imperfect machine. 

I hope “Experience” will picture that in his mind. To 
continue with the questions: (7) Why is the formation of 
the two cones different in the two systems? (8) What has 
Question (7) to do as regards unequal conditions? (9) 
In the flyer-lead system, the flyer rotates around the bob- 
bin, thus having a tendency to take the bobbin around 
with it. Is this an aid to the cone belt? (10) Why can a 
lower grade of cone belting be used with the flyer-lead? 
(11) Why can a lower grade of stock be run on the flyer- 
lead? Wasu (R. I.) 
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B-Vertical Floating Striping Machine 
B-Vertical Floating Striper and Dot Machine 


*B-6 Machine 
*B-7 Machine 


HESE machines offer a variety of 

styles and colors to meet all de- 
mands. 
Simple patterns may be produced on 
these machines as well as the more 
comprehensive styles containing a 
multiplicity of colors, checks, dots, 
etc., incorporating in one machine the 
advantages of all these desirable fea- 
tures. 


*Models B-6 and B-7 


These machines are built with six and seven yarn feet 
fingers, respectivel) These machines are of floating vert 
ical striped design 

The vertical stripes are produced by group 

needles knitting with one or two yarns used fo 

thus producing a perfectly clear and positive 

of a greater width than can be produced with revers 

ing needles. particularly when using worsteds or soft 

on coarser gauges. 

The vertical stripes can be located throughout the 
ference of the stocking as desired, by the use of 

the needles to produce the vertical stripe of 

sired. 

These machines will produce repeated horizontal stripe pat 
terns of any design up to 48 courses, if two or 

width stripes are desired. Repeated patterns up t 

can be made if single course stripes are incorpo! 

the pattern. 

The vertical striping attachment « 

arranged that when making plaids or 

small squares can be inserted in the middle o 

or vertical stripe. 

The above machines can be set up 

hose or ladies’ hose, if desired 


Gstablished 1865 


SCOTT G WI 


Incorporated 
366 Broadway New York 
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NEW ENGLAND SPUN 


‘ 


COTTON YARNS 


We Spin Cotton Yarns in All Numbers from 1's to 100’s. 

We Twist these yarns in Any Number of Plys desired 
from 2 ply up. 

We Furnish these single or twisted yarns to suit your own 
particular purpose. Any Twist you say. 


We furnish them on Cones, Tubes, Spools, Bobbins, Warps, 
Beams, Skeins—Gassed or Ungassed. 
We can furnish the above from any Staple Cotton you 


desire. 


COMBED and CARDED 
AMERICAN or EGYPTIAN 


and behind all this an Organization that has been Spinning 
Yarns for Years and Years. 
We recommend 


QUISSETT QUALITY YARNS 


SPUN FROM 
EARLY BLOOM COTTON 


QUISSETT MILL 


NEW BEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 
80,000 SPINDLE 
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PRACTICAL DISCUSSIONS BY COTTONS 
READERS ON VARIOUS KNITTING SUBJECTS 


Standard F Makes Drop Stitches in the Gore. 


Epiror Corron : 

We would like to ask the following question for dis- 
cussion in “Knitting Kinks.” We have been having some 
Standard F 
three drop-stiteches in the gore, first one side and then 
It looks as though the take-up was not working 
But we have gone over 


trouble with our machines leaving two or 
the other. 
properly, leaving slack in the yarn. 
the take-up and adjusted the spring, and have adjusted 
the yarn carrier; in fact, we have made every adjustment 
we thought possible, but we still have from six to eight of 
these drop-stitches daily on one machine. Any information 
that any of your readers with experience along this line 
san give as to how we ean prevent this trouble will be of 
If further details are desired, we shall be 


T. H. R. (Tewny.). 


interest to us. 
glad to furnish them. 


Overcoming Oil Spots. 


Epitor Corton : 

The style trend of hosiery this year is light colors. 
In order to obtain a product free of oil spots, which is 
certainly a most important feature in finishing, it is neces- 
sary to trace the cause of this defect and remedy the con- 
dition. 

Speaking generally of circular hosiery machines, the 
supervisor of knitting in the mill must have the utmost co- 
operation of the dyeing and finishing departments in order 
to obtain results along this line. Oil spots are the results 
of many causes, and only by informing the knitting super- 
visors of the nature of the spots immediately when noticed, 
can results be obtained. 

The following is a list of causes and their remedy, 
which I have found by experience, to take care of these 
spots: 

1. A great many oil spots come from the hands of the 
machine adjusters who fix the machines. As a general 
rule all machinists’ hands are oily and dirty, which usually 
comes from adjusting the machines. As a general rule they 
pick up with their hands every hose from the machine 
which needs adjusting, which, of course, results in a spot 
unless their hands are clean. Such jobs as pulling the 
chains around with the hands or adjusting the pawls result 
in grease on their hands. 

Plenty of wiping rags should be on hand so they can 
get this grease off as much as possible. Also, I would 
suggest putting handles on one of the sprocket chain 
wheels so that the chain ean be moved without soiling the 
hands. 

One of the best investments a firm can make, unless 
they already have this, is a washroom near the knitting 


We invite our readers to make use of this department 
for the discussion of any and al! problems arising in 
connection with the knitting mill from the office to the 
packing and shipping departments. Questions, answers 
or letters need not conform to any particular style and 
will be properly edited before publishing. All questions 
will be answered as promptly as possible. The names 
and addresses of the contributors must be given, but 
will be held in confidence and a pen name substituted 
when printed. All accepted contributions other than 
questions will be paid for after publication. The editors 
do not hold themselves responsible for any statements 
of opinion or fact which may appear in this department 
unless so endorsed. This department is open to all. 
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departm and the rule should be to 


after every job which results in 


2. A 
] 


of the way he oils his machines, or told of 


rrease on 
machinist may be told many times 

which are bound to cause oil spots, but he 

the seriousness of these suggestions unless he is given an 
opportunity to see the hose as they appear when finished. 
Let him see the result when the hose are finished, and he 
will do all he.can to cooperate. 


3. The way the rator hangs tl *k tl 
o. ay the operator hangs @ work on tne ma- 


chine when in need of adjusting has a deal to do 


great 
with the oil spots. A hosiery machine, as a general rule, 
The policy 


should be to keep the work off the machines as soon as 


is bound to have oil on most any part of it. 


they are repaired. The writer has been through a mill 


where he has seen machines shut off, with the hose that had 


come off those particular machines thrown across the latch 


ring of the machine. This evidently was a display of the 


operators’ temper, but, nevertheless, it is a source of some 
of the oil spots. 

Hanging the hose on the retaining spring which holds 
the top of the machine, with the cylinder, is another source. 
This results in the bumper screws on the outside sinker 
top hitting the hose when making the reciprocating motion. 

4. The oil used, of course, has a creat 
For instance, on a Seott & Williams Model K 
is put on the transfer bits when 


black mark 


deal to do with 
the spots. 
machine, if too much oil 
the machine transfers off the hem it leaves a 
around the whole diameter of the hose. 


Experimenting with the best grades of oil is about the 
best way until the proper kind is found. 

Some machinists have the idea that the more oil they 
This is 


to lubri- 


splash on the machines, the better they will run. 
not true. 


eate the various parts so they will work freely. 


All the oil a machine needs is enough 
Splashing 
the machines, which I believe is a good term to use, judging 
from what I have seen some machinists do, is a hindrance 
A set of 


served. by all machinsts who do the oiling is the remedy. 


to what we are striving to attain. rules to be ob- 


5. Another and most important source, which is over- 
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Hosiery manufacturers 
using Wildman Spring 
Needle Knitters have 
seen remarkable results 


in. production and 


quality. 


WILDMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Norristown, Pa.’ 


We have issued a new edition of the 
complete and informative book, “The 
Science of Knitting.” Price, $2.00. 


WILDMAN 


SPRING NEEDLE KNITTER 
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looked by many mills, is oil dripping from the bottoms of 
cylinders into the work pans. This is especially true during 
the noon hour and at night, when the machines are left 
standing. If there are any stockings left in the work pans 
during these two periods oil spots will result. All hose 
should be out of the pans during noon hour and at night, 
and during the day, as fast as they drop off the machines. 
The work pans should be cleaned both morning and aft- 
ernoon, 

6. All work should be put in canvas bags when taken 
up, and left this way until they get to the gray stock. 

RymMt1. 


Some Causes for Holes and Rough Places. 
Epitor Corron : 

One of the troublesome things about a knitting mill 
is being unable, frequently, to locate the cause of diffi- 
culties. We work around following out the logical leads 
sometimes, only to find that our problem was caused by 
something apparently not connected with the difficulty at 
all. 

I remember reading some time ago in “Knitting Kinks” 
a letter from a man who said that after the peroxide bleach 
he encountered holes in the tops of ladies’ silk stockings, 
and found out later they were caused from a mechanical 
source on the knitting machine, and not in the finishing, 
even though the stocking gave no appearance of being de- 
fective upon leaving the knitting machine. 

That is the way these things go. I know. I suppose 
most of your readers are familiar with the fact that on the 


The combination of 
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knitting machine the cylinder pin is held by screws, and 
if these protrude too far in they will jag the stocking and 
produce this same effect later on. In addition, underneath 
that, at the bottom of the circle, if the operator holds the 
top stationary, which must be done when starting the ma 
chine in order to get a clean transfer, unless this is kept 


polished off in good shape, there will be a tendency to nap 


or jag the product which will result in holes later on. This 


must be kept nicely polished. K. T. (Tenn.) 

Preventing Corner Holes on RI Machines. 
Epitor Corton : 

I should like to know the causes and remedy for holes 
in the corners of the toe on material made on the Scott & 
Williams Model] R I 33/4-inch, 160-needle machine. Any 
would 


information as to ways for preventing this defect 


should like to state that 


be very much appreciated. | 
needles and sinker cams have all been checked 
No. 4912. 


the sinkers, 
over. CONTRIBUTOR 
Epitor Corron : 

In response to the question of “Contributor No. 4912” 
with reference to holes in the corner of the toe on material 
made on Model R I Scott & Willian I would 
suggest that he try changing the machine from the toe one 


s machine, 


rack sooner on the pattern chain to prevent picking all of 
the needles down on the cut side by adding to the front 
of the chain link. The Model R I machine uses a needle 
with a fairly large hook which does not easily pull through 
the tuck stitch in the corner if it 


Using 


is picked down. 
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uniformity— 


Lustre and Strength, plus Economy 
in knitting represent the essential 
qualities of good mercerized yarns. 
STANDARD YARNS are recognized 
by these qualities. 


STAN DARD-COOSA-THATCHER C0. 
CHATTANOOGA,TENN. 


Canadian Representative: 
Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., Toronto, Montreal 


Sales Office: 
Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia 
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| The “BANNER” 


SPLIT-FOOT 
PRODUCT 


SPLIT-FOOT HOSIERY, the new creation, 
brought about by the main disadvantage in 
present day hosiery, namely: 


The unsightly inside fringe of splicing ends in 
the reinforced portion which tends to slip 
through and form whiskers on the outside. 


SPLIT-FOOT hosiery made on “BANNER” 


Split-Foot machines is smoother on the inside, 


neater in appearance and has added strength at 
the reinforced high splice and double sole, hav- 
ing no hard seams. 


WHY MAKE AN INFERIOR 
PRODUCT? 


WE INVITE 
INQUIRIES 


HEMPHILL COMPANY 
Main Office and Factory 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


New York Sales and Show Rooms Southern Office, Philadelphia Sales and Show Rooms 
350 Broadway, N. Y. James Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. Colonial Trust Bldg., 13th and Market Sts. 
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for the end low butt needle one which has been polished by I have found that even if the machinists are 
use in the machine and bending the hook slightly smaller not to pound too hard on these sprockets, the: 
should correct the difficulty if changing the chain link is broken just the same, from time t 
not desired. ContrisuTtor No, 4404. changes are made in the chai 

1] 


— ——_——_—_—— [ have made what I eall a chair 


Trouble With the Striper or Yarn Changer. 


Epitor Corron: 
I want to ask the readers of “Knitting Kinks” to giv 
me some assistance with reference to a difficulty we are ex 
periencing on our Scott & Williams B-5 machines, equipped 
with the Scott & Williams striper or yarn changer, on fancy in the accompanying ske 
half-hose. Our trouble is in one yarn raising out before It is made out of a piece of 


ten. fF 


the next one catches, whereas, as your readers know, one thick and 1 inch wide and 12 inclies 


yarn should catch before the previous one raises out. One of the loosener fits on the nut whic 
way to help this might be to take a little off of the lug on the frame. This does away pounding 

the yarn changer drum, but I would like very much to chain can be loosened or tightened without much harm. 
have your readers offer any suggestions they can as to ContrisuTor No. 4336. 


other and more effective ways by which we ean get rid of 
this trouble, pointing out things to watch that might be Drop Stitches in the Looper Line. 
causing this, and how to stop it. 
CONTRIBUTOR No, 4673. Epitror Corron: 
a . Why is it that sometimes on the Banner machine, mak- 
A Device for Loosening Chains. ing mercerized half-hose, that > will get a drop-stitch 


right on the looper line on the first round leaving the toe, 





Epitror Corton : making a mender? 
In tightening and loosening chains on hosiery machines, I would appreciate it if some of your readers would 
the pounding of the nut that holds the sprocket to the tell us what might be causing this and how to stop it 


t 


frame quite often results in splitting the frame at the I understand that it might be in the cam, or sometin 


es in 
bottom of the slot in which the sprocket rides. When this the latch, but any information thai some of “Knitting 
frame splits it is necessary to have it welded, or to tighten Kinks’ readers can furnish will be of help to us. 


it up with wire, which is not good practice. Contrisutor No. 5432. 
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The 4F WINDER 


A dependable, economical producer for the 
Cotton Manufacturer, equipped to wind hard 
or soft Silk, Rayon and fine Cotton yarns. 
Mechanically perfect, featuring motor attach- 
ments, spiral gear driven take-up shafts, pat- 
ented geared swifts, adjustable cams and many 
other improvements. 


The 5B Spinner 
A combined Doubling and Twisting Frame 
for Tram Spinning,—hosiery threads in Silk, 
Silk and Cotton mixtures and Rayon—capable 
of handling materials from 2 to 14 threads. 


For the last Sixty years we have been makers 
of the best machinery for the silk trade, includ- 
ing Winders, Spinners, Twisters, Reels, Doub- 
lers, Redraws, Warpers and other special tex- 
tile machinery. 


THE ATWOOD MACHINE COMPANY 


Silk Throwing Machinery 
Stonington, Conn. 95 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Southern Representative: H. L. McCALL, Cutler Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
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For any size from 
2% in. to 4% in. 
without new dog- 
less or parts. Other 
sizes 5 in. to 7 in. 
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Universal Hosiery 
Ribber — the latest 
development in 
machinery for pro- 
ducing true-ribbed 
hosiery tops. Better 
tops—more of them 
—and at lower cost. 


IDELITY MACHINE COMPANY 


3908-18 Frankford Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


120 Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 


James Building 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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Why Does the Rayon Look Fuzzy? 


Epiror Corton: 

May I ask the readers of “Knitting Kinks” using Ban- 
ner machines to furnish me with some assistance on a prob- 
lem we are having right now? We are making fancy half- 
hose from dyed yarns, and use the Banner horizontal strip- 
ing attachment, securing the vertical stripe by using the 
forward and backward hook needle. What I want to know 
is why we get a fuzzy looking half-hose when plaiting 120 
denier Viscose rayon or artificial silk on 70s/2 mercer- 
ized yarn, on the machine as indicated. Also, why does the 
artificial silk show up fuzzy, whereas pure silk run on the 
same machine does not produce this result? I know, of 
course, that it could be caused from having worn stitch 
cams, or from the thread being advanced too far over to 
the front of the mouth-piece, but I would like to have your 
readers give me any further suggestions as to how I ean get 
rid of this fuzzy work. ContTrRiBUTOR No. 4589. 

Checking Production and Cost. 
Epitor Corron: 

The “Knitting Kinks” section has warmed up consider- 
ably, and in the June issue I note “J. D. D.”’ shows that 
he has been through the mill and fully appreciates the 
life of a knitting machine fixer. The life of a fixer is hard 
at the best and he has to be in accord with his knitters, 
for if he growls at one that one can make his life miser- 
able; it has been done many times. 

When a fellow puts himself in the role of being a ma- 
chine fixer he is taking in lots of territory and it is up to 
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I am offering a system whereby the fixer 
is no better way 


him to cover it. 
can be checked up every day, and there 
to find out a thing than to keep records. 

“S. DD” hat some good fixers do not know how 
to handle their help. This is many cases, and a 
fixer like that should be 


else not have anything at all 


says t 
true in 
trained to praise his knitters or 
to say. the fixer keeps up 
his machines he has very li The practice 


of going from one machine t looking 1t over 


is the best way usually to keep 
It has 


places, to watch the eloc 


been and is the practice now in a great many 


’ minutes before 


1 7. 
ff 


k and quit off a few 


lizing how many minutes, 


stopping time, never real 
and the company losing on 


each 
twice each da 
production. For instance, if ten persons quit five minutes 


before stopping noon, fit 


ing short of that, 
and for 500 people it cer The 
proper time to stop off is when the whistle blows. That is 
' the people are not 


cannot be made u a loss, and not 
t ‘tainly means something. 


one reason for having a whistle, and 


going to go by it, it would be better to take it off for re- 


pairs, as occasionally they do need repairing. 
tem, the sheets can be made 


lo the system 


Now getting back 
to suit, and anyone who feels like putting it into practice 


what a certain fixer and his 


will know at any time just 
section is doing. 

I just wonder how many of the fixers have inspired 
That’s a mighty 


our boss knitters 


their knitters to race with another section? 


good way to boost production. Most 
at fixers do and sug- 


and superintendents appreciate what 


gest; they have to have help all along. Just because a man 
is in charge does not signify that he knows it all. 


RAYON YARNS 


The sizes you need 


80, 100, 150, 300 and 450 deniers. 


The quality you need 


A, B or C. 


The colors you need 


Natural or dyed in skeins, also fast colors. 


Wound as you need them 


On spools, tubes, cones, cops or bobbins. 


When 


you need them 


Deliveries begin within 48 hours after re- 
ceipt of orders. 


UNITED STATES. 


Brooklyn: 118 Greenpoint Ave. 


At the right price 


Let us quote on your requirements. 


YON CORP 


YARNS 


‘NEW YORK,NY. 


Chicago: 322 Wesut Van Buren St. 


13 & 14 Aves. Railroad, Belmar N. J. 
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INSPECTOR 


FOREMAN 


ahi ia 
FIQSTS 
ECONDS 
THIRDS 


WASTE . 
FIXER'S SALARY 


INSPECTORS SALARY 














THIS SPACE 1S FOR SHOWING FIGURES OF COST. 


CARRIER 


STITCH CAM 
GUARD CAM 
ETC. 


Knitting mill men all over the country are giving out 
the different systems in their mills, and it would be a 
mighty fine thing for every knitting mill man from the fin- 
isher to the rib runner to take Corron and read the differ- 
ent views of all the contributors and make it a point to 
save this dope for future reference. W. H. H. (Ga.) 


Yarn Selection and Use. 
Epitor Corron : 

In answer to Contributor No. 4353 concerning the best 
yarns used in making ladies’ semi-fashioned, mercerized 
and ladies’ rayon semi-fashoned hosiery, will say I have 
tried lots of mercerized yarns in my 30 years in the knit- 
ting room, and while I believe that any good quality of 
mercerized yarn will doubtless give satisfaction, there are 
always certain local conditions that perhaps make a man 
favor one yarn more than another. I know that I have a 
favorite make of yarn that I use because I believe it gives 
me less trouble than any yarn I have ever used on mer- 
cerized goods. However, that is a matter for the individual 
yarn user. 

To get the best results on rayon is to buy it in hanks 
and wind it on small bobbins with a brass tip, and it 
should always be kept in a conditioning room in order to 
keep it from drying out. When rayon gets dry the machines 
will not run it without making a great many seconds and 
rags. 

In regard to the cost of these goods without injuring 
the quality, Contributor No. 4353 did not state the weight 





SUPERINTENDENT 





of goods to be made, so I will take a stocking weighing 
23 5/8 ounces per dozen on a 240-needle machine. The 
stocking is made of rayon and Japan two-strand silk. I 
will give the weight of each yarn going into these goods. 
carded. yarn 27% 


Inside garter top 24s/1 ply double 
ounces; garter top outside 60s/2 ply mercerized yarn, 5 
heel and toe 70s/2 ply mercerized yarn, 31/4 
double sole 70s/1 ply mercerized yarn, 7/8 ounces. 


silk, 2-strand, 1% ounces. 


ounces; 
ounces ; 
Rayon, 9°34 ounces. Japan 
Total of 235/8 ounces. This weight makes a neat, closely 
knit stitch, ankle very tight. 

In regard to the slack course, it should be very small, 
just plain enough to be seen, and trimming should not be 
over 5/8 inch long. In making this hose, if the machines 
are in perfect condition, this ean be made loose with a very 
close stitch without injuring the quality. In using the 
yarns mentioned in the garter top, a very close hem ean be 
made. This stocking has a 22-inch boot. 

ContrisuTorR No, 23. 


Epitor Corton: 

In the February number of Corron I notice that Con- 
tributor No. 4353 asks for points on the manufacturing of 
silk, rayon, and mercerized ladies’ hose on Scott & Williams 
3 1/2-inch 240-needle Model K machines. 

First we will take the pure silk number and say, for 
instance, he desires a 10-strand 18-inch boot. To have a 
well-balanced stocking, the welt should be made of 60s/2 
mercerized, 5 inches deep and rule 12 inches, when pulled 
out to the full capacity of the elasticity. The knee should 
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The 
Mechanical 
Perfection, 


TORRINGION 
NEEDLES 


From Handicraft to Machine craft 


‘THE first Torrington (Excelsior) astonishing exactness and excellence. 
Needles were shaped by hand — 


Or tae . : As an example of this, the hooks 
with infinite patience and labor. . 


of a group of Torrington Latch 
Continuous study and experiment, Needles of a given type or size will 


invention of machine 
after machine to re- 
produce accurately the 
master needle perfected 
by Torrington technic- 
ians— now provide the 
knitting industry with 
Torrington needles of 


line up with each other 
as they should. The 
reason for this is that 
automatic machines 
line these hooks up 
as the needles reach the 
final stage of their 
manufacture. 


The TORRINGTON COMPANY 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY Cc. B. BARKER & CO., LTD. 
CHERRY AND JUNIPER STS. 140-144 W. 22ND STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 


Torrington, Conn, U.S.A. 


FACTORIES AT: 


LOS FABRICANTES UNIDOS TORRINGTON, CONN. 
CALLE BELGRANO UPPER BEDFORD, CANADA 


COVENTRY, ENGLAND 
AACHEN, GERMANY 





Manufacturers in RAYON! 


Willcox & Gibbs Machines 
help putyour production on 


a profitable basis 


HESE famous machines have helped to stabilize 
the demand for Rayon garments. Ability to 
create fine seaming and stitching has been their con- 
tribution to the industry. 
This important part of your manufacturing opera- 
tions can safely be entrusted to Willcox & Gibbs 
machines. The accuracy of this statement is being 
daily demonstrated on the production of leading 
brands." The reputation of the Willcox & Gibbs 
organization is an added guarantee of satisfaction. 
This company stands for leadership—for machine 
construction notable for excellent workmanship, 
economical high speed, and ability to stand up under 
severe uSage. 
The OVERLOCK SEAMING MACHINE for making 
seams that lie flat (without a ridge) to suit the daintiness of 
the fabric. 
The OVERLOCK HEMMING MACHINE for making the 
elastic and concealed stitch hem. 
The FLATLOCK MACHINE for making an absolutely flat 
seam, which also may be made specially ornamental by the 
use of sewing supplies varying in character and color. 
The SHELL-‘SCALLOPING MACHINE that provides an 
attractive finish for the edges of shoulder straps. It makes 
the fabric of the garment provide its own trimming, and is 
not disturbed by laundering. 
The ZIG ZAG MACHINE for forming an ornamental zig 
zag effect, for instance on shoulder straps, is appropriate and 
effective. 
The CHAINSTITCH MACHINE with Registering Meas- 
uring Tension, for various stitching operations; for instance 
dividing bottom hem on bloomers for elastic heading, also for 
sewing on the labels. 
The LOCKSTITCH MACHINE for sewing on. shields, 
attaching shoulder straps, etc. 
Write Dept. MTD for sample of stitches on Rayon 


Witteox Gees Sewing MACHINE Co. 


Home Office: 658 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Baltimore, Md. Boston, Mass. Chicago, IIL Cincinnati, Ohio 
821 No. Howard St. 111 Summer St. 206 W. Monroe St. 206 West 7th St. 
Cleveland, Ohio Los Angeles, Cal. Minneapolis, Minn. Newark, N. J. 
340 The Arcade 938 Maple Ave. 118 South 8th St. 524 Broad St. 

Philadelphia, Pa. San Francisco, Cal, St. Louis, Mo. 
181 South 12th St. 504 Sutter St. 209 No. 10th St. 
Troy, N. Y. Washington, D. C. 
Fulton & Fourth Sts. 702 10th St., N. W. 
Canadian Representatwe: W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd., Hamilton and Montreal 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CoO., Ltd., 
20 Fore Street, London, E. C. 2, England 
Branches 
Nottingham Leicester Birmingham Luton Manchester Leeds Glasgow Belfast 
Paris Brussels Milan 
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rule 5 inches deep and stretch to 11 inches. This gives a 
10-inch mercerized top and will require 8 ounces of mer- 
cerized yarn. The cost of this is of course based on the 
yarn market. 

Next we will take the silk boot or body of the stocking. 
This should rule 17 inches from where the cotton and silk 
joins to the bottom of the heel. This should be knitted 
slightly looser down to where the machine starts graduating 
than the ankle and foot. The ankle and foot will stand 
about 44 courses to the inch without injury to the fabric. 
This will give a very neat and close fitting ankle, which is, 
in the present day, greatly in demand, and will require 
about 8 ounces of silk per dozen. When these hose have 
gone through the degumming bath they should finish with 
an 18-inch boot. 

Next we will take the high splice and double sole. This 
should be 70s/1 The high splice should be 2 
inches, which will require one ounce. 

Next 


80s/2 mereerized, which will produce a four-t 


mereerized. 


the heel and toe. I would suggest two ends of 


t 
hread heel and 
toe, which is stronger than one, two or three threads of the 
same size. This requires three ounces. The slack course 
should be kept about twice the size of the courses on each 
side of it. 

The run out should rule about 3/4 

Next we will take a 
silk mixture, which is available twisted and on cones ready 
for the knitter. 
plaited stocking, and ean be produced for less cost, due to 
the fact that the left-overs or waste can be rewound and 


neh. 


combination of rayon and pure 


This, in my estimation, is as good as the 


used again. There are other troubles which show up when 
plaiting, such as mis-plaits, break-outs, ete. 

For this number I would suggest one end of 150 rayon 
If a 20-inch 


boot is desired it will require about 12 ounces of this com- 


and three threads of pure silk for the body. 


bination. 

For the welt, I would suggest 50s/2 mercerized, which 
will require about 81/2 ounces per dozen if a 5-inch welt 
and a 3-inch knee is produced. 

The heel and toe should be made of two ends of 70s/2 
mercerized, using 31/4 ounces when a 12-course ring toe 
and a 36-course run out is produced. 

A 70s/1 should be used in the high spliced hee] and 
This stocking 


insole. 


should not be knitted as tightly as a pure silk number, If it is, 


there will be more or less burst-outs in the boarding. I 


This will require about one ounce. 


would suggest for the ankle and foot about 38 courses to the 
inch. 

We will next take the mercerized number. If the inquirer 
desires a medium weight stocking, I would suggest that the 
entire stocking be made of 60s/2 mercerized except the 
This will 


and body. 


heel and toe and double sole and high sphiee. 
require 17 ounces of 60s/2 for the top,, foot 
The heel and toe should be made of two ends of 70s/2 mer- 
cerized, which will require three ounces when producing a 
12-course ring toe and 36-course run out. The double sole 
and high splice should be made of 70s/1 mercerized, which 
will require about one ounce, 

The standard length of all regular ladies’ 
be 28 inches when finished, and out sizes 31 inches. 

If Contributor No. 4353 will get the price on these 
varns it will be very easy to figure the cost of these ma- 
terials, and if he desires, I can. furnish him with the num- 
ber of links which are necessary to produce the weights in 
If he finds that he is benefited by 


hose should 


each of these numbers. 


COTTON 





these suggestions, I should like to hear from him through 
“Knitting Kinks.’ I think this departmer s of great 
service to every reader and textile man. 

: K | ) 


Long Loops With the Mock Seaming Attachment. 


Epitor Corton: 


Our biggest trouble right now is with making long ps 
with the mock seaming attachment on the Model K ne 
on ladies’ hose. I have already read what seve r 
correspondents had to say in the May, 1925, issu 
ting Kinks,” about how to st yp this trouble, but 
culty seems to be of a different kind than those d 
then. When the seaming yarn drops into oper n and 
the needle eatches the yarn on the first , the ist end 
of the yarn does not slip out rom ie! é dD, 
and instead of going under the dial the n gor een 
the dial and the dial cap, causing o forn se long 
loops. Some one might say that the dial was not set right, 
but in this ease I know it was set proper Any sugges 
tions as to how to st p this trouble w be appreciated 

ST (Ga 
Seme Points on Plaiting. 
Epitor Corron : 

This letter will be devoted largely to a discussion of 

double sole plaiting and other plaiting. and if, after read 


ing it, any of your readers have any comments or further 
ideas along this line, I should like to see them 

One thing that causes mis-plaiting, in opi s 
for the double sole yarn to drag on the bottom of the 
throat plate, and with used fingers I think this « ion 
is pretty general. My solution with an old finger is to 


ineh above 


raise it about 1/32 to 1/16 


throat plate, and I do this by using a regular 


evlinder jack, which is just about the right thickness. I 


solder this in the bottom of the throat piate tor the heel 
of the double sole yarn finger to rest on. As a general rule, 
the heel of a new finger is high enough to let the finger 
feed the yarn to where doesn’t drag, but I have this 
trouble with worn fingers, and solve ! é er 
mentioned. 

I find, too, that it helps to set € et and sinker 
cam that knits the leg, to make it carn € re le 
sinker just something like 1 64 in Y 1 the ( vf 
the needle on the inside, setting the rig and e- 
dium. This seems to roll the s nand. es the : 
plait much better. On the bumpers, I have as 1 as 
two sinkers in when the needle gets to the top of the ss 
Coming up, I put the machine on the heel and to otion 
and raise the latechring and set as 

I will close with the following suggestion o1 ting. 
There are five varn fingers on the machine, and I 
best to proces das follows: In the No. 1 finger ] 
double sole yarn out of eottor Then in the No. 2 I run 


{ 


the yarn for the inside of the welt. In the No, 3 finger. I 





put the heel and toe varn. In the No. 4 finger, I us e 
back hole for the artificial silk varr ‘ e pure s I e 
front hole. The yarn for the outside of the welt ar e 
leg oes in No. 5 finger. | s elps to m 
change more accurate and aids in making a better welt. 
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is the Driven Snow ? 


It can only be compared with 
Solozone-Bleached Goods 


Send for 
any of these interesting 
Booklets 


‘* Make your own Liquid Peroxide’ 


(A permanent white without weakening, 
soft, odorless and elastic) 


We are equipped 

to process sample lots 
of any size 

“ Effictent and Economical Bleaching under mill conditions 

and 

Whe 


instruct the bleacher 


‘The Public want better Bleached 
Goods—Where can they get them?’ 


ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL( 
713 Sixth Avenue 
New York 











It will not cause the presser to eut holes in the welt in 
the last two revolutions that the sliding cam is working. 
If I am plaiting artificial and pure silk, I run the artificial 
in the back hole in the No. 4 finger; with mercerized and 
artificial silk, I put the mercerized in the back; with cotton 
and silk, I put the cotton in the back, and the silk in the 
front hole of the same No. 4 finger. I always use all the 
friction possible on the silk yarn, and just as little as pos- 
sible on the artificial or whatever yarn is being plaited on. 
tie. ae: ee). 


300-Needle Machines on Chiffon Hosiery. 
Epitor Corton : 

We would be very glad if you could publish in your 
knitting discussion department some information from mill 
men who are using the new 300-needle Scott & Williams 
machine for chiffon hosiery. An outline of a mill’’s ex- 
perience with this machine as compared with the customary 
types should be of interest. We use the 240-needle machine. 
It sems to me that on a 300-needle machine the transfer 
jack needles would be in such close contact with one an- 
other that they would give considerable trouble on the welt. 
[If you could get some mill man to furnish some dope on 
this point, and give other observations gained from using 
this machine, I am sure your readers would be glad to see 
it. 7. &. P. (Tenn:): 


Holes Appearing After Peroxide Bleach. 

Editor’s Note—A mill manufacturing cashmere hose ré 
cently submitted a sample of their product in which ap- 
peared holes which did not show up until after the peroxide 
bleaching process. These hose were made from first-grade 
English cashmere yarn, and when the goods were knit they 
appeared absolutely perfect. They were later put through 
a peroxide bleaching process, and when boarded up on the 
hosiery boards, the manager noticed they were full of holes. 
He wanted to know whether this difficulty was caused in 
the knitting of the goods or in the process of finishing. The 
samples were submitted to two leading factors in the indus- 
try, and their replies are appended. If other readers have 
had similar experiences, this department would appreciate 
hearing from them as to how their difficulties were solved. 
The answers received follow: 

Epitor Corron : 

I have read the question from your reader regarding 
the possible cause of holes appearing in his first-grade 
English cashmere hose following the peroxide bleach, 
whereas the goods appear perfect when taken from the 
knitting machine. I also examined the samples which hi 
sent and which were forwarded to me. 

From the information furnished, my conelusion is that 
some particles of rust in the bleach bath possibly caused 
the holes in the goods, as this will happen with a peroxide 
bleach. A peroxide bleach bath should be free from all 
particles of iron, the acid used should be free from iron, 
and the bath should be neutral to litmus paper tests. 

One thing that leads me to believe that the holes were 
partly caused in the knitting or other processing befor 
bleaching, and not showing up until bleached, is the fact 
that on the sample of ribbed hose which he sent, three 
holes occur on the same wale. That is, the yarn might 
have been partly cut in making, and in going through the 
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WINDING 


Warping and Special Machinery 
FOR RAYON 





PATERSON 


The Ideal Winder for Rayon. 
also be used for Silks and Single 
Mercerized Yarns. 





TYPE—BO 


Steel pipe frame construction and 
patented rigid traverse motion 


An interesting model can be seen 
and explained at our office 


THE SIPP MACHINE CO. 





Southern Representative: 


G. G. SLAUGHTER 
Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
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“Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines” 


SCHUBERT & SALZER'S 
HIGH SPEED, TYPE HSL 
24 SECTIONS 


The Utmost 


In Satisfaction— 


The preferred equipment for maximum production 
(on a quality basis), at lowest operating cost is — 


SCHUBERT AND SALZER 
TYPE HSL HIGH SPEED 
FULL FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINES 


Maximum production is guaranteed by 24-section 
machines which produce up to 65 courses per minute. 
With such machines the operating cost is bound to be 
lower. 


These machines are being used in ever-increasing 
numbers. Let us arrange for a demonstration at some 
point near you. 


ALFRED HOFMANN, INC. 


West New York New Jersey 
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bleach bath the usual shrinkage of this material, together 
with abrasion due to handling, might have made an al- 
ready partly cut or broken yarn pull entirely apart, thereby 
making the hole show up after what was apparently a per- 


fect hose in the grey. ContrRiIBUTOR No, 4631. 





Epiror Corron: 

We have made a very careful examination of the En- 
glish cashmere hose which one of your correspondents sent 
in because of holes appearing in the fabrie after bleaching. 
He stated that the goods came off the knitting machine in 
apparently perfect condition, but that these holes developed 
after the finishing. We have tested this hosiery by analytic 
extraction, also mechanical and microscopical. So far as 
we can find, there appears to be no tenderness or weakness 
around the holes, which indicates that they are not due to 
the chemicals used, but are probably the result of some 
mechanical] trouble. If these holes were due to the chemi- 
cals, there certainly would be indications throughout the 
stocking, but outside of these particular spots we ean find 
no weakness. 

I would suggest that this man examine his latches care- 
fully, and also go over all his tubs for nails and splinters. 
I have seen the holes caused by sharp sticks used in bleach- 
ing, and also by nails, splinters and friction. 

So far as any suggestions are concerned, I can only re- 
peat what I have already said—go all over everything and 
see that there are no broken or ragged spots in the ap- 


paratus, Contriputor No. 4412. 





Among the Knitting Mills. 

In order to shorten the distance between source of pro- 
duction and the consumer, the Dexdale Hosiery Mills, 
Lansdale, Pa., have established a retail hosiery shop in 
the Philadelphia shopping center, which is believed in 
the trade to be the first of a chain of stores for the ex- 
elusive sales of women’s full-fashioned silk stockings made 
by the Dexdale. The company, a million-dollar corpora- 
tion, makes both full-fashioned and seamless. 

The Schuylkill Valley Mills, Ine., Spring City, Pa., 
women’s full-fashioned silk hosiery, sold direct to retailers, 
is building a three-story-and-basement addition which will 
provide 25,000 square feet of floor space. Additional full- 
fashioned equipment will be installed. The company oper 
ates a motorbus line for carrying operatives to and from 
Spring City, an industrial town where supply of mill help 
falls short of needs. 

Since a change in train schedules on a branch of the 
Reading road, the Berkshire Knitting Mills, Reading, Pa., 
is able to better maintain a full complement of full-fash 
ioned knitters and learners and kéep the enlarged plant 
operating to capacity. Some of the commuters are drawn 
from seamless hosiery mills in a half dozen towns along the 
railroad within ten or twelve miles of the company’s mill, 
adjacent to a train station. Several full-fashioned mills 
which train help, from the ground up, and through the 
several operations between start and finish, have waiting 
list of applicants for positions as learners. 

The Co-Ed Knitting Mills, Philadelphia, women’s full- 
fashioned silk hosiery, will shortly occupy a new addition 
oy which its capacity will be more than doubled. The 
company, sold tight to June, is operating with two shifts 
of help. It is stated that with oceupaney of the addition 
the Knitters’ Union will ban night work. 
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Cold Facts 
Tell You 
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The Venaria plant of the 


SNIA-VISCOSA COMPANY 
(RAYON DIVISION) 


HIS modernly equipped plant for 
the manufacture of Mistletoe Brand 
Rayon, at Venaria, Italy, is only one 
of the Snia-Viscosa units. It is believed 
to be the largest Rayon manufacturing 
unit in existence, having a daily capacity 
of 66,000 pounds. 
The resources of the Snia-Viscosa 
Company-symbol- 
ized byanunusually 
large organization 
and facilities-assure 
users of aregular 
supply of Mistletoe 
Rayon. 
The well equip- 
ped Commercial 


Fibre converting plant at Passaic, N. J., 

enables us to meet your requirements for 

Rayon, thrown, dyed or in the natural. 
NOTE: 

In addition to Viscose Rayon, we 
are now prepared to submit samples 
and quote on 60 to 150 denier sizes of 
Nitro-Cellulose Rayon, made according 
to the most general- 
ly accepted alcohol 
process, the excel- 
lence of which, for 
special require- 
ments, is well 
known to Ameri- 
can manufac 
turers. 


ISCOSH 


TEXTILES 


COMMERCIAL FIBRE CO. of America, Inc. 


Converting Mills: Passaic, N. J. 


ASHLAND 


General Offices: 15 East 26th St., New York City 
TELEPHONE: 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
Wm. G. Burke, Reading, Pa. Walter Schmaedig, Philadelphia, Pa. Geo. J. Loerzel, Chicago, Ill, 
Wm. Wulfers, Providence, R. 1. H. T. Cosby, Charlotte, N.C. and Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Commercial Trading Corporation, Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
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AMERICAN YARN & PROCESSING CO. 
MOUNT HOLLY, N. C. 
SPINNERS AND MERCERIZERS 
HIGH GRADE COMBED AND CARDED YARN S—lé6s to 80s 


Our Mercerized Yarns Are the Product of Our Own Mills 
General Office, Mt. Holly, N. C. 


Representatives 


B. D. McDONALD, THOS, 8. TULBY, |. 
James Bldg. 13 enry jo 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Louisville, Ky. 
ERZEL, ‘ G. O. ELLIS. 
© 5. 6 Biv : 15 Fairleigh Crescent, 
—<=' Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. 
: BH B. ROBIE, 
HAROLD W. O’LEABY OO. j{ SNS 93 Worth 8t., New York City. 


52 Chauncy &t., ‘i PLOWMAN, 
Boston, Mass. e PR Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A manufacturer of seamless hosiery in Reading con- have purchased dyeing and finishing equipment for han 
templates establishing a branch in the South, the intention dling their men’s and women’s hosiery. 
being to finish the output in the mill in Reading. Among According to rumors, the Cartersville Mills, Inc., Car 
the offered sites which it was planned to inspect is one in _ tersville, Ga., are contemplating another underwear 
Nashville, Tenn. there. 

So many young men and women are going into em- Vance Hosiery Company, Kernersville, N. C., are do 
ployment in full-fashioned hosiery mills in certain cities ling the capacity of the plant 
in the North to learn knitting that, it is stated, the effect Washington Hosiery Mills, Nashville, Tenn., have in 
is to check migration of knitters from the South. Learners creased their capital to $200,000, and will erect an addi- 
in some mills go through a course in topping, as well as_ tion to provide for an increase in capacity to bring the 





other operations, so that they may be available for either daily output to 1,500 pairs of hosier 
of several] kinds of work in the event of emergency. In one Houston Hosiery Mills, Houston, Tex., have been 







mill where overtime work is necessary for the time, and corporated with a eapital of $25.500. Men’s cotton hoss 





women cannot be employed nights except in violation of are being manufactured. Officers are L. A. Parsons, presi 





a state law, young men have_been drilled in topping, and dent, and J. A. Tennant, vice president. 





when not so employed, are put to work as knitters when 
there is an abundance of toppers and-a scarcity of knit- The Edward 8. Reid Company of Charlotte, N. C., has 


ters. recently been appointed as representative for the United 







Paramount Hosiery Mills, Houston, Texas, have been States Rayon Corporation of New York City 











incorporated for $10,000. Edward Peterson, 401014 Wil- The United States Rayon Corporation has mills in Bel 

mer St. ,has a plant on Franklin Ave., and is interested in mar, New Jersey: Brooklyn, New York; New York City 

the new company, which, it is understood, will install addi- and Chicago, Illinois, and are direct importers of rayon 

tional machinery. yarns from Europe. They have their o d g and 
It is reported that the Priester Hosiery Mills, Jackson, winding plants and it is only recently that they have de 

Tenn., will enter into the manufacture of silk hosiery, in cided to cater to the southern trade. 

addition to their present cotton lines. M. Senor, the seeretary of this concern, spent a couple 
McKinney Hosiery Co., Ine., Henderson. N. C., has be- of weeks in North and South Carolina recently, and if 






gun operations, with a daily production of 100 dozen pairs the demand continues to increase proportionately during 






of mens’ and women’s hosiery. It is understood consider- the next few weeks as the past orders have indicated, 
able productive expansion will be made, and that dyeing probable that the corporation will open a mill in that se 
and finishing equipment will be installed. tion to do their dyeing and winding direct for the 






Williamsburg Knitting Mill Co., Williamsburg, Ky., tomers. 
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The Yarn Market 


Philadelphia, Pa., March 16th, 1926. 

Although from a standpoint of activity the Philadelphia 
cotton yarn market presents no especial attractions for this 
report, still several important angles which were discussed 
during the past month in various portions of the trade pro- 
vide some interesting ideas and opinions, 

So far as business is concerned, the past month has 
rocked along in a manner which “dull and sluggish” would 
cover as well as any other brief expression. The majority 
of the business handled appeared to come in lots of five 
and ten thousand pounds, and this seemed to be fairly well 
distributed over the list of counts handled here as well as 
among the different dealers interested, so that it was a 
general condition of affairs not confined to any particular 
group of yarns or houses. 

Thus, market conditions continue in the same category 
they have oceupied for some months—ever since the buyers 
adopted the policy of placing yarn orders when business 
came their way, and not before, and purchasing very little 
yarn for future delivery or on long-time contracts. 

Co-incident with the extended lull in business, prices 
during the past month have shown a decline, bringing the 
rates in some cases down to the previous low levels of last 
December. No widespread response in the way of orders 
has resulted following the price parings, and factors believe 
that cheapness in rates is not the necessary impetus to in- 
duce a general renewal of old-fashioned buying. 

In fact, among the trade it is the concensus of opinion 
that the methods of buying yarn have been more or less 
temporarily changed, following the practice practically 
forced on consumers of taking yarns as orders came in. 
They have found yarns available under conditions of this 
kind, and find the method convenient, and it is believed that 
it will be pursued for some time, unless radical develop- 
ments occur. 

With this condition existing generally, some factors ex- 
press the opinion that material improvement in yarn de- 
mand may be looked for when the purchasing of cotton 
goods and other materials into which yarns enter as com- 
ponent parts assumes an inereased magnitude. A laxity 
of interest in cotton products now is responsible in a large 
measure for the deflated yarn business, it is felt by many, 
and when business picks up with the consumers customers, 
the activity will be reflected back into the yarn market, as 
it will be shown also in other textile branches of manufac- 
ture, these factors explain. Just what it will take to re- 
awaken a more widespread interest in cottons is a matter 
of conjecture, of course, while those expressing this opinion 
eontend that with cotton rates at a still lower level, activity 
in cotton marts will show a healthful result. 
any rate, that concessions in price 
market have not proved to be very 
so far as producing business is con- 


Certain it is, at 
made locally in this 
noticeable attractions 
cerned, buyers seem to consider the reductions as the be- 
ginning of a ride downward, or else are not interested in 
the event other than productive reports from their own 
selling organizations. 

One feature which has been diseussed as having a prob- 
able effect upon the reduced yarn turnover in this mar- 
ket is the understanding that a number of spinning mills, 
particularly those making yarns for the hosiery and under- 


wear knitting trades, are going to their ultimate customers 
direct, the yarns not passing through the customary chan- 
nels of this market. The trend in this direction, however, 
is not seriously worrying the local market factors, inter- 
views have brought out, as the general belief is that “sooner 
or later both the spinner and the customer will re-awaken 
to a recognition of the importance played by the reliable, 
experienced and well-equipped middleman in the scheme of 
textile distribution. 

Within the past few days reports have been current that 
spinners in the southern section have begun to reduce 
production more or less noticeably to prevent the accumu- 
lation of an unmovable surplus of yarn in the Spring. 
Certain factors point out that since the Government opera- 
tion figures of the yarn spinners and their customers show 
production on the part of the former considerably in ex- 
ces of the normal operation of the yarn users, this’ would, 
within reasonable limitations, seemi a wise move. 


Philadelphia quotations on March 16 follow: 
Single Skeins. 
4s to 8s See 
4 SOE ERE 14s... 


BOR. sos e wa des .33 20s... 
ae 


Single Warps 
10s 
14s 
39 30s 
sianee 
Carpet and Upholstery Yarns in Skeins. 
8s 3-4 hard white warp twist 
5s and 9s 3-4 tinged tube 
8s 3-4 hard twist waste.... ae ‘ 
Two-Ply Skeins. 
10s see 
l4s 


20s 


12s 
16s 
rp iet 26s 
30s. 40s 
Two-Ply Warps. 
10s 
l4s 
26s 
40s.. ‘ 
Yarn on Cones. 
10s.. F 
14s 
16s 
20s 
24s 


30s tying-in.. wf 
Skeins and Warps. 
| ree a er 


30s cece o- 56 
..69 


oi 


to 16s 


1.02 @ 1.05 
Single Combed Peeler Yarn in Cones 
45 24s - ¥ 
.54 6s — 
62 S08. «5 
Mule Spun Carded Yarn on Cones. 
37 12s a 
"39 16s 
ey 20s 
.43 26s 
.45 40s 
Spun Combed Peeelr Yarn on Cones. 
.46 | 12s ered 
48 | 16s 
50 | 
52 
56 
.59 
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The location of the southern office of Penick & Ford 


Sales Company, Inec., has been removed from Greenville, 
S. C.. to 206 ‘Andrews Law Building, Spartanburg, S. C. 
Guv L. Morrison is southern representative. J. Hudson 
Almand represents the company with headquarters in At- 
lanta at 1305 Healey Building. 
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“Uni-form” 
Cones 


Firm, Uniform tension packages that afford 
the best possible delivery in mill practice. 


Universal Winding has helped 
effecting valuable economies 
provements in almost every br ! 
tile manufacture. The developmen 

No. 60-GF | nivers i] Machine 
“Uni-form” cones is one of. s¢ 


directly concerns knitting mills 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 
Providence Philadelphia 
poy BOSTON yr 

Montreal and Hamilton, Canada 


Depots AND Orfices AT MANCHESTER AND Paris 
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Cotton Rayon Dress Goods 
Sndustnal Kayon. 


po adding beauty, style and novelty to fine cotton goods “Industrial” Rayon has 

proved itself an ideal fibre, and has gained a permanent and important position in 
many mills. It is strong, even, and has unusual covering power. It takes the dye evenly 
and finishes beautifully in the fabric. 


A member of our Service Department, who has been unusually successful in the 
weaving and finishing of cotton-rayon combinations, will be glad to call upon you and 
give you, in a practical way, the benefit of his knowledge and experience. 


“Industrial” Rayon is supplied in skeins or on cops, dyed or in the natural. 


he INDUSTRIAL FIBRE COMPANY %ic 


148 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


Sales Representatives 
T. E. Hatch Co., Boston Mass. J. P. Dignan, Gloversville, N. ¥. Glenn Commission Co., Richmond, Va. E. W. Knapp, Philadelphia, Pa. O. J. Caron, Chicago, lil 
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Reports of many of the transactions in the hosiery 
primary market leave the inference a large part of the 
jobber body is making retailer commitments, and that an 
equal proportion of the retailers operate about as freely 
as does the average person buying for his or her indi- 
Orders total big in the aggregate, but the 


vidual use. 


units are small. A direct-to-retailer manufacturer to March 
1 had shipped out more hosiery than for the corresponding 
period running back over many years, but, says an execu- 
tive, almost every order taken involved more real hard work 
than ordinarily, and, in the circumstance, there has been 
an increase in the cost of selling. 

Shops where womens’ silk hosiery is sold have multi- 
plied until they probably outnumber the retail cigar stores 
and the places where formerly the thirsty or otherwise 
bibulously inclined were wont to drop in. This serves to 
promote the retail sales of hosiery, and, in the competition 
which, in sequence, becomes keener, retailer profits per unit 
have shrunken, and distributors therefore are constantly ex- 
erting pressure for lower prices. Manufacturers as a whole 
have a larger aggregate volume of sales, but the business 
must be distributed among more mills, and numbers are 
not getting their share on a pro rata basis. 

There is considerable idle circular hosiery machinery in 
Pennsylvania, according to reports from selling agents for 
widely seattered establishments, and it appears that manu 
facturers not favorably situated as to~- production cost 
are in need of business, regardless of where they may be 
located, so that Pennsylvania is no different in this respect 
from other hosiery manufacturing centers. 

It appears that jobbers have been lacking in confidence 
in values. Anticipating lower prices in the raw material 
markets, they have sought to restrict purchases to a few 
weeks’ needs. Gossipy reports of a reduction in prices of 
rayon had the effect of putting a damper on operations in 
rayon hosiery. As silk has been slipping for some weeks 
and the trade had visions of further declines, silk hosiery 
contracting was restricted to prospective Spring require- 
ments, leaving needs for Summer to be taken care of after 
Easter was assumed to have set the color style. 

Advance buying of novelty stockings has been and will 
be materially narrowed in volume, dealers striving to have 
new patterns coming in while a few pairs of old ones re 
main on their shelves. Divisions in hosiery which escaped 
falling under the spell of jobber distrust are the sports and 
juvenile, and, of course, women’s full-fashioned silk. But 
even the latter is to be had in greater quantity for imme- 
diate delivery, and “special” prices in some department 
stores and women’s shops foree the conclusion that some- 
where shrewd buyers are able to locate bargains. Not in 
many years has Easter hosiery been available to shoppers 
But that 


is in the past, and now the markets are buckled down for 


at the advantageous prices prevailing last month. 


trading as usual. 

Cotton, silk and wool have had their squeeze. Stagna- 
tion in finished goods obviously would subject these raw 
materials to further pressure. So far as relates to volume 
in the aggregate, there is seen no prospect of lessened 
consumption of the raw fibers, the supplies of which should 
While this 


applies to rayon as well as to silk, cotton and wool, so far 


be the controlling factor in establishing values. 
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The Knit Goods Market 
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as concerns existing stocks, the Increase i omestic pro 
is an unknown quantity, and there is an 


taken nto econsiderat 


duction of rayon 


enormous foreign output to be 


A greater degree of confidence would pervade the mai 
facturing and distributing trades if ravon prices were fix 
for a reasonable period and there were assurances they 
would stay fixed. The wholesale markets are waiting for a 
semblance of stability for the signal to go ahead. 

There are three specific questions heard in t 
when the markets of the near future are discussed. They 
are: 1. Does the expansion in the full-fashioned hosi 
industry point to excess production? 2: Will novelty ha 


hose hold the strong position at present indicated? 3: What 


women and childr 


is the prospect for wool hose for men, 
for next Fall and Winter? 
According to the 


—_ 
persons believed to 


calculations of 


the number of active full- 


have an intimate knowledge of 


17.321 
installed by 


fashioned machines and new equipment to be 


some distance 1n 


the end of the year, over-production is 


the future, and need not be taken into consideration as a 


Insotar as consumption may 


development of 1926, except 


ot ecireular KI 


be affected by the use 


The president of a new company which will have a 


down-to-the-minute mil 


+ 


1 in operation in the next month or 


two says he has figures to show that there was produced 
last year only one pair of women’s full-fashioned silk 
hose for every woman and girl of silk stocking age, Fig- 
uring on the installation of 300 machines, this mai 
facturer says there still would be less than two pairs 
per capita, and he believes the increase in output would be 
no greater, relatively, than the additions to users of 
fashioned. But. like the banker offering a bond for 
vestment, he “does not guarantee the information, although 


° . F 
It to be accurate 


believing 


e 


Manufacturer confidence in full-fashioned 


Is Cieariy 





dicated in the plant additions being made by numbers of 
seasoned mill managers who are perhaps safer forecasters 
than the man with statistics but little or no experience 


a manufacturer and distributor. Most iis are operat 
ing to capacity and selling their production, and sever 
last month were buying silk hosiery in the gray. Caref 
inquiry into the wholesale markets and among mill owners 
discloses no factory distress for lack of business. B 
there is re vealed dissatisfaction wit piece eal buving 


the establishments which ordinarily are not in the marke 


after each day of ideal shopping weather. A department 
store, that is larger than most of the hosier lls, is 
constant buver of 10 to 30 dozen lots of full-fashior 
supplies a fair illustration of the exter o whieh dis ) 
tors will go in leaving it to mills to earry stoeks for the 
In one of the more important wholesale cities jobbers are, 
as a class, buying ease lots, it is stated by manufacturers 


having close relations with them Merehandisinge by su 


all that ails the hosiery primary markets. 


methods is about 


eonsider- 


Consumption of silk hosiery w depend in 
able measure on the extent to which chiffons continue in 
favor, as, necessarily, their duration of service is shorter 
than that of the service weight, probably two pair of 5 
strand being required as against one of 11-strand. Thus 
far the chiffon is the more popular stocking, but ther 


are strong intimations of a shifting to medium weight 
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fabric—say, seven to 8-strand, the latter already being used 
extensively as a price expedient. 

Comparatively few of the patrons of some of the more 
exclusive women’s shops use chiffons, it is stated by the 
buyers of these establishments. This is probably due to 
the fact that the chiffon stocking may be regarded as hav- 
ing become commonplace. Aside from this view, however, 
there seems to be a feeling in the trade that fewer will be 
worn during the coming Summer than in the Summer of 
last year. 

Whether of the sheer or of service weight, the silk-to- 
top stocking is displacing the standard 20-1 inch boot, and 
24-inch silk boot hose is in good demand as a compromise 
on a piece of legwear conforming to the brevity of the 
skirt. In favor of the all-over silk chiffon is the fact it 
is available in many first-class retail stores at about the 
price of a 20-inch boot in service weight a year ago, and as 
if to make it more interesting to woman, a silk-to-top is 
to be had at a dollar a pair from retailers drawing supplies 
direct from a manufacturer of latch The 
lower all-round prices have done much to increase sales of 
full-fashioned hose, and now that the seamless is coming 
out at a much less figure, relatively, the outlook seems to 
be for the practical elimination of hosiery not of at least 
in part silk construction. 

For several months, until quite recently, most manufac- 
turers of latch needle silk hosiery have been very much in 
need of business. The situation has improved for them as 
a result of declines in raw silk, but the market still is far 
from satisfactory, preference being given to full-fashioned. 
However, latch needle silk stockings at a dollar a pair 
make an appeal, and manufacturers not burdened with 
high overhead and content with a narrow margin of profit 
should fare well in volume for the Summer and Fall sea- 
sons. 


needle hose. 


There came renewal of interest last month in latch 
needle hosiery of silk plaited on rayon and sold under well- 
known brands. Made of three-strand silk on one thread of 
150-denier, this stocking last year had a wide open market, 
which suffered not a little by cheapening by some mills 
in order to meet jobber’s price notions. The effect was to 
breed distrust of silk and rayon among jobbers aiming to 
maintain former standards. Buyers themselves were un- 
able, in instances, to discriminate between two and three 
strands of silk in combination, according to their own ad- 
missions. To make matters worse for the standard dollar 
stocking of combination yarn, it was put on sale in a few 
stores at 85 cents, which strengthened the suspicion of 
jobbers that cheapening was being resorted to. Selling to 
jobbers formerly at $6.35-50 a dozen, the silk-and-rayon 
came out last month at less than $6, in sharp competition. 

Spring needle silk of fine gauge is attractive, especially 
to chain and department stores, which make it a leader 
in the dollar price bracket. But it offers small possibility 
for dealers buying from jobbers. Spring needle chiffons 
have been in strong eall, as indicated by the sales of a 
manufacturer employing a battery of 75 machines and sell- 
ing the output of full-time operating. 
ates 12 full-fashioned machines of 42-gauge, which are en- 


The same mill oper- 


gaged exclusively on silk-to-top chiffons selling in retail 
stores at $1.95 a pair. 

Quotations on spring needle silk show considerable vari- 
ation, some few small mills getting $8.50 a dozen from job- 
bers, while a large establishment is selling at $8.25, the 
two quotations applying to stockings of like gauge and 
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609 


length of boot. Some mills are sold well ahead and em 
ploying two shifts of operatives. 
The one-time popular price for hosiery seems to be a 
matter of the past, as disclosed in the tags seen in window 
displays of neighboring shops and on the same counter in 


For 


knit silk boot stocking from a mill 


one store. weight, eircu 


example, a_ service 
in Chattanooga, Te 


is priced $1.50 a pair, while on an adjoining counter is 


) regular, and 
silk-and-rayon full-fashioned at $1.15. The variations often 
are confusing to shoppers seeking to make price compari- 


full-fashioned of medium weight at $1.2! 


sons. 
Women’s plain mercerized hosiery, while holding its 
place as a service indoor stocking, seems to be losing ground 
in the metropolitan shops, and with the virtual passing of 
the pineapple and drop-stitch, along with the erstwhi 
popular R I, less and less mercerized yarn is being used 
hosiery except for the foot and top, and consumption 
decrease if the all-over silk or 4-inch 
in favor. 


hem continue to g 
A recent showing by a mi 
a misses’ silk-to-top stocking, to retail at a dollar a pair 


Its originator says ‘We want to make it unnecessary 


” 


the Miss to borrow Mama’s stockings for dress-up. 
Considerable speculation is being indulged in concerning 
the future for all-rayon boot hosiery. It has not been 


good demand, apparently. At any rate, manufacturers w 
have specialized in rayon goods are in need of orders 


March 


to believe theré 


immediate delivery. or were to the latter end of 


although, they said, they had reason 


a fair volume of business just around the corner, and the 
corner not far away. There are mills with orders for rayon 
hosiery to be shipped out in June and later, but as there 
were visions of a reduction in the price of the fiber, they 
said the goods would not be made up until it beeame abso 
lutely necessary to put them in process for making de 
liveries on schedule. 

What is the situation in most mills making this class 
of hosiery doubtless is typified by that in a factory whose 
executive said, “We do not own much rayon, and will buy 
none so long as we do not feel safe in putting it into hos 
iery, for we know from experience that if the price were 
to decline as little as 25 cents a pound the unfilled or- 
ders on our books would be worthless, unless we made a 


price adjustment. We have plenty of future business,” 


} 


this manufacturer added, “but very little for immediate 


and are operating the plant at less 


than 50 per cent ca 

pacity.” 

to retail at 
The bulk 

is thought, will be ta 


A good future for high-grade rayon hose 
a half dollar is predicted by various interests. 
of the business in this stocking, it 
for the summer months, a period for which jobbers ar 
As the 


matter presents itself, it appears the trade views rayon as 


making commitments on a very conservative basis. 


the more speculative of the several fibers entering largely 
into hosiery. 
While, according to reports from representative manu 


facturers, there has been a letdown in new business in 


juvenile hosiery, distribution is on a large scale. Jobbers 
are taking in misses’ sports hose and infants’ socks very 


rood 


freely, and for a time there was a steady flow of 
sized repeat orders. Leading distributors are believed to 
have covered for more than 80 per cent of their needs as 
measured by what they used in the preceding year. Some 


few mills have sold their production to the middle of May 
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MERCERIZING COMPANY 


SPINNERS AND PROCESSORS 
AIR DRIED 


Mercerized Yarns 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


Cameron & Pfingst, 308 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Acme Sales Co., 906 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. ress & Company, 53 Younge mis Caveat Cats Con. 
Cameron & Pfingst, Amer. Casualty Bldg., Reading, Pa. J. V. Calhoun, Sta. “‘C,” P. O. Box 1566, Los Angeles,Cal. 
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NLESS specially adapted to han- 

: : dle artificial silk, sizing ma- 

Ll a r S O 7. O nN e T chines’ fail to meet the conditions 

created by this particular product. 

The Johnson Sizing Machine is in 
every way suited to handle artificial 
and spun silk warps. The large 
drying cylinders, the regulated even 
tension, the carefully adjusted 
quetsch, improved warp take-up, 
and many other features make it so. 


Une eaeneaevaceneaneneananetnnetnnnitD 


This machine has been proven the 
fastest Sizing Machine made while 
its success in increasing production 
in weaving is remarkable. Our 
claims are not ‘“manufacturer’s 
statements” but plain facts based 
on actual operation. 


Write for information. 


Chas. B. Johnson 


on se Mfg. Silk Finishing Machinery 
Fa : f Seas, ~e 10 Ramapo Ave. Paterson, N. J. 
Sizing Machine No. 81—Type M 


Southern Representative: 


UL TY 
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RAYON SIZING FOR WARP 


5 SKEIN OR SLASHER 
F Nese sizings bind the fibres, but if you wish to obtain in your Warp Ends, the two most 


essential characteristics, Elasticity and Flexibility, you must use 
DISCHARGES IN PLAIN WATER 


Neutrasol Products Company 
41 Park Row New York 
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and declined hurry-up orders. From this it is deduced there 
will be some Jate business offered and that some of it cannot 
The lull in new orders gave few 
If retailers are not 


be advantageously placed. 
manufacturers the slightest concern. 
well provided for or a heavy early Spring business de- 
velops, some mills will be operating for the current season 
even after opening their lines for the next, as was the case 
in 1925, 

Novelty half-hose stands out as the more active and 
more precarious item in all hosiery lines. It is a profitable 
proposition for some manufacturers and an unsatisfactory 
one for others, notably in the smaller class of establish- 
The situation is thus outlined by the management 
sell to jobbers, 


ments. 
of a mill selling to retailers and two that 
one operating 175 machines and the other employing 120. 
was “We bring 

Dealers buy about as 


At the direet-to-retailer mill it stated: 
out a new pattern every month. 
they sell, always holding back to the last moment, to be 
sure of getting the latest. Demand is not quite so strong 
as it was two months ago.” 

The mill with 120 machines usually is part idle, and 
operates alternate periods of three to five days, making up 
nothing for stock and receiving only small orders, which, 
however, come in with fair regularity. Jobbers place or- 
ders for a line of samples, and some time must elapse be- 
fore they decide which of the patterns they will want, 
from which it is inferred that they sell in advance of buy- 
ing. All of the lines retail at a half dollar, while most of 
those of the direct-to-retailer mill fetch from 75 cents to a 
dollar, the latter being in minority call. 


The manufacturer with 175 machines is operating stead- 
ily to capacity and shipping out production, at times fall- 
ing in arrears with deliveries. All of the lines of this mill 
are in the half dollar bracket, and the management thus far 
has been able to gauge jobber needs to a nicety, making a 
cleanup of given patterns before jobbers have shown sam- 


. . . . . >. 
ples of new ones, neither mill nor distributor having any 


dead stock, a policy which, it may be said in passing, is 
in large measure the secret of successfully operating in 
novelty hose. 

All interests from manufacturer to retailer are enthusi- 
astic over novelty half-hose for the present, but there is 
much speculation as to how long the fad may last; whether 
fancy stripes and plaids may meet the fate of the one- 
time drop-stitch with horizontal stripes. Gaudy patterns 
wane as fast as they become commonplace. Neat stripes 
and a restriction on color combinations are the better guess 
The collegiate is profitable so long as it 
Always there 


for a long run. 
lasts, but usually it has a short existence. 
will be the silk sock in plain colors as a standby and there 
is enough of it going into distribution to serve as a cau- 


tion against going too strong on fancies. 


Production of silk half-hose declined steadily month by 
month last year, according to the most trustworthy statis- 
tics available, and although these figures -are not wholly 
conclusive, there was a substantial gain in January over 
December, but not enough to indicate a trend of silk for the 
coming season. It would appear that silk for Summer is 
problematical than wool hose for the Winter of 
will be 


no less 
1926-27. 


in patterns, which would supply encouragement for the 


If wool shall be worn, it is believed it 


believers in another light-weight pattern season following 
this year. 
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Hot Plate Screw Press 
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Write for Catalog and Prices 
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FRANKFORD, PHILA. 
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FOR FINISHING 
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MERROW 
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QUANTITY PRODUC- 
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NONTINENTAL DRI TRANSFERS 


The standard in quality—Fairest in price—No Dry transfer could do more. 


CONTINENTAL TRADEMARK CO. : 
: pine ania TENN. 151 EAST 126th ST. -—NEW TORE, N. ¥. OSAKA, JAPAN 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Weimar Bros. Cotton Mercerized Tapes, 
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up to 1800 denier 


Regular and Special Twists for 
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Underwear. 

A between-seasons situation prevails in the primary 
markets for Winter underwear, while in light weights there 
is a fair degree of activity as reflected in demand for rush 
deliveries against old and repeat orders. As jobbers as a 
whole operated fairly liberally in men’s heavy weight cot- 
ton ribs following the formal opening, and since then cot- 
ton declined from the level at the time prices for the sea- 
son were named, the market for some weeks has been com- 
paratively quiet, although underwear values had not been 
disturbed by the slight downward movement in the raw 
fiber. There really was little incentive for jobbers to place 
initial orders, and, obviously, repeats were, as a general 
proposal, hardly to be thought of, although, it is stated 
some of the southern mills booked a smattering of dupli- 
eate business in March, from jobbers who seem to have dis- 
posed of their early contracts, and there is understood to 
have been some detailing for initial deliveries. This in 
itself was viewed as an encouraging phase of the winter 
underwear market situation. 

Retailers’ orders this year for winter weights will be 
placed later than usual, is the fear of the jobbers, and 
therefore, it is reasoned, the bulk of the duplicate business 
seems likely to be withheld so long that again mills will be 
in straits when it comes to getting off shipments in the 
early winter months. It seems quite certain no underwear, 
not excepting staples among staples, will be made up for 
stock, and that when late buyers come to market they will 
have to be content with shipments in the order in which 
business is accepted. 

An Ohio mill is one of the several which will accept n¢ 
new heavy weight underwear accounts, so well is it sold 
ahead. As was explained by the management, the mill is 
not sold up for the season, but must hold some production 
in reserve for taking care of the repeat orders of regular 
customers, the estimate of the duplicates being predicated 
on the proportion of initial and repeats last year. The mill 
to the middle of March had sold more of both winter and 
summer weights than to the corresponding date of 1925 
In facet, the management say, the orders for the current 
season are about all the mill will be able to handle, making 
allowance for less than the 1925 duplicate business. 

Fleeced cotton underwear mills found it expedient sev- 
eral weeks ago to begin measuring contracts with maximum 
output. Fewer mills now are making this type of under- 
wear, and it seems consumption has declined less than has 
production. Manufacturers say they believe a few mills 
will have sold up for the season before a duplicate business 
is offered. Recalling the shifty attitude of one or more 
manufacturers at the opening, the season thus far has pro- 
gressed very satisfactorily for all. 

Jobber complaint is heard of late deliveries of cotton 
ribbed summer underwear from some of the New York 
State mills, and a few manufacturers of balbriggans are 
not keeping shipments up to schedule. In view of jobber 
attitude for some time last year following the opening, 
manufacturers did not push production. Recently repeat 
orders began piling up, and in a number of instances it 
was necesasry to return orders for confirmation on later 
than specified deliveries. 

If the reports of retailer tardiness in making commit- 
ments in Summer knitted underwear are approximately 
correct, there is a busy month or two ahead of manufac- 
turers of certain popular lines, for, while jobbers are buy- 
ing in fair volume, it seems quite certain they are far 
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the basis of 


Of course, there is to be taken into con- 


from having provided for requirements on 
1925 distribution. 
sideration the status of nainsook and similar- union suits 
and drawers. 

Certain branded lines of nainsook suits are already in 
scant supply for nearby shipment. It is stated by jobbers 
that a mill in Winston-Salem, N. C., is chary about prom- 
ising deliveries against new orders inside of three to six 
two others have no stock from 
these and like re- 


weeks, and that at least 
From 
ports, it is inferred that jobber sales of nainsooks are run- 


How far these will eut 


which to ship out spot goods. 


ning ahead of their expectations. 
into the business yet to be placed for ribs and bals is prob- 
lematical. Manufacturers of ribs in particular seem very 
sure of a big season, and there are jobers who make the 
prediction wanted knitted underwear for average Summer 
deliveries will be scarce. A guess that will probably be 
found to have been not far wrong is that of a great deal 
of business in knitted lines for men will be offered. How 
far manufacturers will go in putting goods in stock for a 
retailer emergency will depend on the volume of their 
dupheate business and the deliveries specified. 

Upstate Pennsylvania manufacturers of women’s cotton 
union suits, vests and drawers are, apparently, supplied 
with business to keep plants engaged to about the end of 
Spring. Several of the Schuylkill Valley mills have been, 
at times, operating overtime in the completion of initial 
orders, and it appears they are in no distress for want of 
repeat orders. Plant operation appears to be at a better 
stage than during the few years when there existed the fear 
rayon underwear would crowd combed cotton lines off the 
map. There is, however, a spotty situation, for there are 
mills, depending on their lines, that could accomodate more 
business and are runnning only on orders. 

It is doubted in the trade whether all-rayon under- 
things are making the headway that was predicted for 
them. It is showing better since the disappearance of small 
establishments making price instead of merit their objec- 
tive, and the fact it is being marketed by such large direct- 
to-retailer mills as the Kayser and Munsingwear serves to 
inspire confidence in the lustrous fabric. But rayon as a 
fabrie for underwear cannot be said to be disturbing manu- 
facturers of cotton and silk lines. 

Sweaters. 

But for activity in bathing suits, the knitted outer- 
wear industry would, it is believed, be less than 50 per 
eent engaged. Predicated on March distribution of bath- 
ing suits there is warrant for forecasting a big season. 
Several of the Philadelphia manufacturers found it neces- 
sary to operate plants overtime, one in particular em- 
ploying two 9-hour shifts of operatives. This was an ex- 
ception and stood out conspicuously with the stage of 
operations in most of the sweater mills where an average 
of half time operation served all purposes. 

In sweaters, there is a fair amount of business in sports 
and golf coats, the latter with stockings to match. Novel- 
ties for Spring and Summer are moving out in a conserv- 
ative way, while trading in staples has been in very light 
No one, from maker to retailer, seems to know 
The matter will have to be dis- 


volume. 
just what to put in stock. 
posed of very soon, and manufacturers feel that just as 
soon as distributors get their bearings there will be a radi- 
cal improvement all along the line. But one safe deduction 
is that manufacturers will not be able to market a normal 
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year’s production, as the really big, dependable business 
will be placed too late to make possible deliveries within 
the distribution period. The worsted yarn markets are in 
favor of sweater manufacturers, but mills cannot buck job- 
ber determination to defer major commitments to the elev- 
enth hour. 


Plans are being made by the Chattanooga Yarn Asso- 
ciation, Chattanooga, Tenn., for the first annual golf tourn- 
ament conducted by the organization. This will be held 
for the knitting mill men of the South, and the Association 
has put up a trophy to be known as the Chattanooga Yarn 
Association trophy which will be the prize of the tourna- 
ment and become the permanent possession of the winner 
of any three tournaments. The first tournament will take 
place in Chattanooga on April 29th and 30th, and announce- 
ments and invitations have been mailed out. The activity 
of the two days will comprise sight-seeing trips for the out 
of town guests, golf both afternoons and a banquet on the 
night of the 30th. 

The Association was formed last Fall, and is composed 
of various individuals who are local representatives of yarn 
manufacturers and brokerage concerns. The purpose of 
the organization is to further the friendly relationship ex- 
and others in allied textile 
lines. Moore, of National Yarn & 
Processing Co., president; W. Standard-Coosa- 
Thatcher 'Co., vice-president; and R. H. Griffith, Harding, 
Tilton & Co., seeretary-treasurer. Other members are H. 
T. Cosby, C. D. Gott, C. A. Byles, French Campbell, Jr., 
Mr. Kimball of Dixie Mercerizing Co., Mr. Belk of Johns- 
ton Mills Co., A. 8. Johnson, R. D, MeDonald and Dudley 


Bryan. 


isting between the members, 
The officers are: Tom 


S. Lawson, 


The southern office of the Quaker City Chemical 
Co., of Philadelphia, is now located at 1210 The General 
Building, Knoxville, Tenn., under the supervision of W. S 
MeNab. 





Fidelity Machine Co., 3908-18 Frankford Avenue, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., have announced a new machine, known as 
the Fidelity multi-design true rib machine, which offers a 
step further in advance of the regular multi-design ma- 
The multi-design true rib ma- 


chine announced recently, 
chine knits up to 90 colors in a vertica] direction and four 
colors in a horizontal direction, giving a practically un- 
limited variation of color combinations and patterns. The 
fabric, it is pointed out, is true rib and duplicates the fa- 
bric produced up to the present only on the foreign Jaz- 
quard flat machines. It is understood the 1926-1927 capaci- 
ty production on this type is already disposed of by the 
company. 


Under the name Nationa] Diazine Black VJ Cone., the 
National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc., has brought out a 
new developed black that resembles the well-known Diazine 
Black V in its general characteristics, at the same time 
offering certain advantages over the latter. This new prod- 
uct is particularly adapted for dyeing half-silk hosiery, as 
well as for the production of fine, bloomy blacks on plain 
and mercerized cotton, real silk and the various kinds of 


artificial silk, with the exception of acetate silk. 





